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_ tunate forqer, T never -_ hear 
4 pres or hollow jeſt, 


ſtiff, and al x cron . 
li co rites of the - 
fire"'F rook Ng \ap- - 


ple F7Y ;\ no ever did 1 


preit. 
I have ts guilty 0 


of many more 
irregulavities, . of which, like" 4 
man who-intends to be a Convert, 
I. make this confeſſron to you: 

Tox remember, Sir, that the firſt 
time I was fo happy to:be admit- 
ted into the number of your ac- 
quaintance, was when I had 
mewly- left the: Univerſity: Oh! 
how 1' am covered" with ſhame, 
when 7 refle# , how ' infefed- I 
came from thence, with Renetyy 
an 


Y "A P—Y —y — «as « ——_ 


and. a" humour of contention 5 int 
all-companies I diſcovered” a' ſpi- 
rit-petulant, eager, and impatient 
of cortradiion,: and the affeF- 
ſr" of 'my behaviour”, | ard the 
conſt#aint\ which conſtantly ap 
pear d in my viſage, ' failed not to 
iſpleaſt as\ many as I corverſed 

\ All this time, Sir, you were 


" pleaſed to pardon my faults", ad 


to lave-me for the ſincerity of my 


But as | ſoon" as ' you began to 
reprehend me, which you always 
did- with your uſual ſweetneſs, T 
began to refle, not without ſome- 
torm:nt, on the contrary methods 
It9#, to thoſe by. which* you for= 
od" alt* men', when you- pleaſed, 
to reſign, with their opinions, 
their hearts and feFions to you : 
It was then that IT reſolved to 
make you the Model of my Refor- 
mation, and from that time Ten* 


deavoured to —_— my preſump- 
4 tion 
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"wiolence, and im of my 


CO Ln__ F and mo- 
; fo this end, T frankly confeſs, 
F | hors reduced _ _ " 

what T could either obſerve, or 
colle# from others, that might 
any way contribute to my better 
condutt , though po bly 1 could 
wot have taken better meaſures, 
then from your example. Suſpet# 
ae not, Sir, of flattery, for all 
wen kuow this for a truth, and 
this declaration is but a due ac- 
knowledgement, of the advantage 
1 have had from your friendſhip 
and converſation : Tour perfe& 
knowledge of me, and of my heart, 
wakes it needleſs to tell you, who 
it is who profeſſes himſelf to be, 


The moſt faithful of your Fricnds, 


And your moſt humble Servant, 


S.,C. 


tion, and ſought to temper the 
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'l - To the Reader. 
N an age wherein 
fame ſeems only to 
be won by the ſword, 
tis in vain to hope 
be, to . ſcribble a mans 
felf into reputation, much more 
for him, wha... by a noluntar 
concealment of himſelf ſhews 
has no fuch pretentions. 


1 need not much concern my 
felf,, what the world judges of this 


_— 


book or of me, ſince I am reſotved* 
wot to be drawn into dhe light, ob-. 


Sturity being the beſt ſan@nary 


from envy or cenſure, yet that T 


may have nocanſe to bluſh in the 

” dark, as ſometime min do'who 

are purſued by ſhame, or guilt I 
confeſs, that with my own obſer« 
vations, I have given you man 

remarks 
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To the Reader. 

remarks of the wiſeſt perſons, and 
greate Thes hr. as well 
as antient, and it is not much 
material whether I have preſerved 
their original form, or given thene 
in my own dreſs. 

Though Þ have not always cited: 


wething hard... that 


did -Toelaim aproperty in them) 1 
c eds F; yo af op 


ſhould: be arraigned. 


which have long peaceably inha- ; 


bited within my own, and whereof 


tinte has. worn out - the diſtin@i-. . 


on 5 For-if- all the writers of large 
volumns\ were obliged to return 


what they had borrowed. from. o- 


: ſee many. boiſtrons _. 


thers, we 
Folios ſhrink, axd hide themſelues. 
within their covers and indeed if 


they could. be. content to: do. ſo,. 


they would find it very difficult or 


impoſſible to diitinguiſh their own. , 


proper 


*y, Authors, ſince I make no par-" 
ticular claim, I ſtall not be: obli-. 
ged to juve myth, and yet it - 


j 
[ 
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"thoſe varions Impreſſions \ they 
rus received from reading and 
| Converſation. 


To the Reader. 
proper thoughts or notions, ani 


Tet why need any be ſolicitous in 
this matter, ffnrce” a nimble theft 


" is" grown'ſo plauſible, and'fo\ pub- 


lickly owned on'the Stage, for Jay 
the Plagtaries, the thoughts we 
approve become our own, this 
onely difference is betwixt a tran- 


 ſlatour and thoſe who unite the 
ſeatter'd notions they receive from 


others, the latter gives them a form 
more agreeable to their own fancy, 
and poſſibly is at ſomething more 


.of .. pains and travel then the 


other. 

To 'Conclude (ſnppoſmg that I 
am a perſon-who ought to:be occn- 
pied 3m. more ſolid and important 
ſtudies) I excuſe my ſelf by. Jay- 
ing, that there are Jon hours of 
the day which may be better ſpent 
in writing Sonnets to Chloris aud 

Phillis, 
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"then to inrich the Vintners, by q 


leſt "_e s; Faye ey 


oak. 


ps Oo think ths for 

.obhi to Te umpioien v[_n#. #0 
\\treat me with Ind —_— _— 
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... "The Reader. is defired. > take the 
. pains to Corre the Material exrours, 
_ which change the lence, or may lead 

* itt into n ſtake. Bun 
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COMPLAISANCE 
OR THE 


eMeans to oblige in 


-- m Converſation, 
the eſteem and love of 


+1 T all men, that+ we poſ- 


ſe the greateſt qualities of 


Is not enough, to gain 


| 
| .mind and body; This farther 
| is neceſſary, That we expoſe 
thoſe great vertues without 
oltentation,or ſtriving to eclipſe 
the ſmaller merits of others : 
B Thoſe 


$' 


.2 The Art of Complaiſance. 
Thoſe. who AQ@ otherwiſe at- 
-tra& but hate or envy, under 
the burthen of which they are 
.oft ſeen to ſtagger, this Complai- 
ance, which I pretend to teach, | 
Is an; Art to regulate our words 
and behaviour, in ſuch a manner 
as may engage the love and reſpet 
of thoſe with whow we Converſe, 
by diffributing avr | praiſes and 
ifſerences, where the quality or 
merit of the Pore require it, 
"By a, ſeenti ligence to gite 
Ne we pav4 ar by mildty ſuf 
fering the eryanrs and miſcar- 

riages of others, ps 

I do not hereby intend thata 
man ſhould conſtantly oblige 
himſelf, to a ſordid Compliance, 
with the exceſles or impicties 
of any, as to be profane with 
the profane, or to ſuffer himſelf 
to be lead by the licentious. in- 
to the vilelt debauchenes; for 
this, as it is attended with the 
ruine 


.The Art of Complaiſance. 3 
raine of body and eſtare, ſo per- 
haps the too Complaiſant man 
may ruine his eſteem, even with 
thoſe in, /whom he. pretends by 
Inq means ed eſtabliſh «, by 
1 eEcS$.- AS | REY APpProaca to 
nagion and to a knowledge of 
_thertſelves. 
i Though- the. praCtiſe of this 
Ant, be extreamly' ' adyantagi- 
-Ohiq: tQx:all-perſons, and. in all 
places, yet fince it 1s eſpecially 
of uſt to thoſe. who place them- 
j{clves ua the Court where con- 
:verſation-/1ts moſt difficult; and 
appears with greate(t variety , I 
ſhall: take occalion in fome 
part -of this diſcourſe, to ad- 
dreſsmy ſelf particularly to ſuch, 
'to afliſt them in- their deſigns of 
advancement 4n- the /purſuic. of 
wihich, they will find ſo many 
-@ppoſttions, 
For. this being the place 
where imolt fix themſelves, who 


B 2 are 


4 The Art of Complaiſance. 
-are puſh'd on by ambition or de- 
fire of pleaſure, as affording the 
moſt likely means to content the 
one or gratifie the other ; from 
the- violence of theſe two paſ- 
ſions, and the equal tendancy of 
ſo many to the ſame end, there 
ariſes many frequent and un- 
expected adventures, - which 
-ought to oblige the "Courtier to 
a more ſtrict reſervation and a 
'diffimulation more covert, and 
-to the practiſe of thoſe fineſles 
which may ſecure him amidſt 
the pride and circumventions of 
his competitours. | 
The ſaying of Cicers, Vitan 
regit fortuna non / = 17 isno 
-reaſon why we ſhould neglect 
the moſt ordinary and -uſeful 
rules, which may ſerve us in our 
condudt, *tis true many a pilot 
hath ſuffer'd ſhipwrack , not- 
withſtanding all his knowledge 
'and experience in Navigation, 
_ whilſt 


- 


The Art of Complaiſance. 5 


whilſt others lefs'skilful, have 
rid out many ſtorms and happy 
voyages; Yet,none would thin 
him far from madneſs, who 
would wilfully venture out in a 
rottenſhallop,undgr the conduct 
ofa man w_—_ ignorant, into a 
dangerous and tempeſtuous Sea., 
Let us then commit our (elves 
tothe direCtion of this admirable 
Art, which by a ſecret and moſt - 
powerful charm, calms the dil-.. 
pleaſures of tyrants,difarms or a-. 
vertsthe fury of our enemies, & 
wreſfts the (word from the hand 
of vengeance, all this it does by 
its ſubmiſhons, and by perſwa- 
ding them that we have de- 
veſted our own enmity;+ and 
changed it into a true friend- 
ſhip 3 For this reaſon many Phi- 
loſophers, have compared the 
Complaiſant man to a friend,. 
becauſe both the one and the 
other expreſs an. equal care, to 
| | B 3 ren- 


6 The Art of Complaiſance. 

render themſelves _— and 
ſerviceable, and h being 
oblized to obſerve a mean be- 
twixt a too low condeſcention, 
and a too ſharp contradidtion; 
there being this 'only differehes 
betwixt them, a friend ads 
onely out of affeQtion, and re- 
ſerves all his Complaiſance for 
him 'he- loves 5 'wherens the 
Complaifant man, nattirally 0-4 
ating out of humour, ſhews his 
Complaiſance is favour of ma- 
ny perſons, yet ought he never 
to ſuffer it to: degenerate' mto 
flattery, as in approving things 
unworthy of approbation ; Imn-' 
tating thoſe Greeks who Inhabi- 
ted at Rome, of whom Javenal 
makes ſo pleaſant a* Piture 3 
Thefe' men ſays he, are pro- 
fefs'd Comxdians,de you laugh, 
they ſtrive who ſhould Iangh 
londeſt 3 If they obſerve that 
you have any difpofitton- to | 

weep 


The Art of Complaiſance. . 3 
weep, theydiſſolve into a torrent 
of Tears 3 Say but that you are - 
cold, they haſtily: call: for their | 
Furr'd-robe ; and: they are all 
in a ſweat, if .you happen to 
complain that the weather's too 
hot. In ſhort, without feeling any 
of your paſſions, they appear 
more aftected then your ſelf, 
and never fail to compoſe their 
countenances .. according; tq 

I muſt avow that a flattery ſo 
baſe, is more worthy of con- 
tempt, then of the amity of 
thoſe' whom: they endeavour by 
this means to pleaſe 3 Complai- 
fance ought to be fine and de- 
heate , but it ought to appear 
without conſtraint, and ground- 
ed upon reaſon” if we would 
have it produce the efte&ts we 
defire. 

EF hope I may without provok. 
ing the too Critical, uſe this word 

B 4 Com- 


8 The Art of Complaiſance. 

Complaifance m fuch' an exten- 
five fignitication, as to compre- 
hend reſervation, diſlimulation, 
dexterity, patience, humility, ct- 
vility and affability z of which I 
have” difcourſed - as' parts ' of 
Complaifance, and ſuch as with- 
out which it tis impoflible to 
oblige in converſation 3; Firſt, 
then I begin with reſervation 
and difiimulation. . 


p_—_—y 
4 _— — 
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CHAP. IF. 


of Reſervation or Diſſimulation, 


| Hj/imwlation 1s part of the 
eſſence of Complaiſance, 
without which 'tis impoflible 
that a Courtier' or any other 
perſon ſhould be able te con- 
duct himſelf with ſafety amid(t 
the malice and contrivances of 
men, for he who knows not 
how 


The Art of Complaiſante, 9: 


how to. conceal his game, gives 
great. adyantage::to: thoſe he 
or with, :not onely. againſt 

imſclf,, but againſt his friends 
whoſe affairs and intereſts are 
twiſted with his. Like thoſe 

meſters who ſhewing their 

ards occaſions their own los, 
andalſothat of their Compam-, 
ons whoſe friends likewiſe parti- 
cipate of the damage. 

Beſides, who can have any 
great confidence in him, who dil- 
covers himſelf ſo eaſily , from 
whence it oft happens that thoſe 
kind of Perſons ſee themſelves 
abandon'd without advice in 
the neceſlity of their affairs. 
+ , But, ſuch with whom. we, 
ought principally to make uſe 
of this diſlimulation, are thoſe, 

| who to draw ſome ſecret from 
us,employ themſelves to. ſpy out, 
occaſions in! which they may. in, 
liguate them{clves into. ſome 

B 5 credit 


10 The Art of Complaiſance. 
credit with. us: Either- by the 


which oftentimes imports little; 
or riothing, with intent to.create 


itt” vs a confidence m them, and 
to draw from us ſomething more 


Important! 5 ſometimes feign-: 
199 to- hate 'one afid to love an- 


other, though them minds and 
affeftions are diſpoſed - quite 
contrary ; - This diflimulation, 
though it be- neceſſary to all 
ſorts of Perſons, yet more- efpe-- 
cally to the Courtier for the 
better condudt of his ambition. 
Yer it is always to be practi- 
fed with- this caution, that it be 
ſeaſonable and mixt hike anti- 


_dotes mm the Compoſition: of _ 


Medicines, which adminiftred 
ſeaſonably, profits the patient 
brute out of feaſon proves roo oft 
deftriftive,difſimularion of fab- 
tilty once difcovered; 'not only 
becomes unſerviceable to us, 
7 but 


DR be 


oh NI 


The 4s of Cavoplnifantes + 
but renders us fafpettet] to thoſe 
whoſe confidence 005 7 ng to 
the profperity of our deſigns. 

- The.pradtice of it conſiſts zu 
three things ,:. in: filence, 1n -our 
words, and ir our ations and 
outward appearances. 

In filence, by keeping fecret | 
what: may: prejudice our friends 
and our deſigns which depend 
on the not diſcloſing the (ecret., 

But efpecially in hiding the 
affronts and offences \which are 
done; not only for tÞ give us 
the better means of 'rquenge 3 if 
the matter deſerve it,\ but alſo 
that we may not provoke him, 
who hath offended us ty heap 
greater upon us, the better to 
prevent i the execution 'of 
vengeance; This difimulation 
which is praGtiſed by filence has 
always, and in all occaſions,met 
with approbation: And. it was 
thus, that the Senatours de- 

meaned 


2 The Art of Complaiſance. 
meaned themſelves to Tiberiwr, 
counterfeiting when could 
nota e, not to erſtand- 
his deligns, Ne diſſumulans fuſpe- 
Givr _ ſays Tacitus. | 
There are always ſome occa- 
fions; wheretn ſilence would be 
faſpeted, and 'tis ſometime fit 
that we expreſs our diſpleaſure, 
but yet 18 muſt be in fuch a man« 
ner, that after a light complaint 
we make it believed that we 
would not remember it, or re- 
fent it, 
- But it ſometimes happens 
thar there 1s neceſlity to diſ- 
ſerable 3» owur words, this re- 
uires more cautipn and artifice, 
there are ſome who-with a won- 
derful agility break from the 
fubjeQ, and leap to another, bur 
that way cannot be practiſed at 
alt rimes with equal happineſs, 
-nor 1s It always anſwered with 


ſucceſs. 


For 


- X 


— + 


The-Art of Complaiſance: 13: 

For this reaſon our anſwers 
in ſuch occaſions, ought like a 
retreat, be made without flying 
and without Combating, obſer- 
ving theſe 'three things : Firlt; 
Not to- enter into a denial of 
what is affirmed for an abſolute - 
truth z The Second, Not to 
ſpeak any thing that may prove 
injurious. The Third, To leave 
the Spirit of him to whom we 
ſeak in doubt, by terms ambt- 
guous;z and the, more reſerved; 
the Anſwer is, the more lau- 
dable. Yet it is permitted to. us 
to diſlemble with exteriour ap- 
pearances, as in concealing our 
Joy, ſorrow, hope, defire, fear, 
choler, or other paſſions ; always 
ſeeming nat to ſee or hear, either 
what is done, or faid;, If we 


find any difficulty in returning 


of a reply, or if it bring no fruit 
or advantage to us. 


CHAP. 


4 The rt of Complaiſanct. 
CHAP. IL 
Or me Food 


is /ofte other part of 

| Complaiſinte which is ſo 
j with it, that ix is impoſ- 
fible'to be Complaiſent without 
it, ot E wil call dexterity, fince 
fly call thoſe Jager 
who'are nimble, proper and fit 
for all kind of Cana who 
_ eaſly to ſarwount- the 


__ 1 and WELPLeS 


From this (imilitade we may 
call. that power dexterity , by 
means whereof we diſpatch our 
affarrs with moſt happineb, ren- 
dring that which i difhculr, 
cafie and pleaſant, receiving and 

refenting all thmgs without 

af or bitternes. rg 

On the contrary there are 

ſome perſons ſo unapt, ard + 


_ 


_ 


The Art of Complaiſance. 15: 
leaſt things they make mighty, 
pre} ave cb hy moſt pts 
ficult., and always aggravating 
to inſupportable'thote. that are 

reivous, ever wanting .4 capa». 
ory to: manage theip affaiss,but 

Its 4 very Hl manner, 
them lame, imperfect, and ſomes. 
times Im le; is which they 
imtate' thoſe —_ 045mm 

s, who in hen tal 
Se the _—_ neurble, 

. But, ow the '-con Wt 
pradent and judicy floored) 
the ill, and mitrigate the painby 
lemeive Un&ions, or if they 
make Inciſions they caſt che Pa- 
rient into fuch a fleep, as makes 
him -mſenſible 5 after their 'ex- 
ample we- maſt repreſent things 
which appear difficult and gret- 
vous, by Infinuating them ſweet» 
iy intothe ſpirit of thoſe ro 
whom 'we' ſpeak, without vi- 
olence ' or conttraint 3 _ 
ng 


16' The Art if Complaiſance, 


ſing them by little and little, to- 


enter into conlidetation:of our 
_ ſerving our ſelves a 
t means, principally wit 
them who are of a nature rough, 


,and impatient, or by ſome 
other on: or. intereſt, _ 


themſelves it ſupportable; uſin 
words 'full of- artoganee ; 


and 


arape>;etwgibere amy to defie us 
to the Combat then amicably 
_ to treat-with: us3//tis from the 


impetuous aſ7ault of theſe, (who 
like Bulls chafed & bow: 
their rugged fronts to the carth 
19-2 to-overturn their 
enragers.) That the dextrous 
petſon ſaves: himſelf by his agili- 
PH , nimbly diverting teanotber 
e, and by a light leap paſling 
to aſubject more agreeable, not 
appearing diſturbed orthe leaſt 
poſed by [extravagant or 
words full of paſliony' It 48 noe 
as ſome unjuſtly think, an -a& ſo 


ſervile 
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fervile, for a man who continues 
reaſon his Companion,to anſwer 
ſometimes pleaſantly and with- 
out anger, tothofe who are in 
Choler or ſpeak in paſſion, but 
onthe contrary I elteem it a 
thing worthy of a-well temperec 
mind, & a ſpirttrepleniſh'd with 
aq the higheſt _ 
lity then to-thoſe of loweſt con- 
dition/; it being as much their 
duty, and &: er-(ubjeRt_- of 
triumph, to ſubdue their own af- 


In this dexterity | then Wwe 
ought to do as they who play at 
Tennis, who w, er; not onely 
to toſs back the ball dextxouſly, 
but alſo; to do. it ſo, that they 
may. be ready to receive it_in 
place, from whence they may re. 
turn it where it may be moſt ad- 
vantagious for the game. 

Thus 1n treating! or: conver- 


ſing 
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we ought to have the ſame 
CR and then we | 
ſhould'ſeldom be unprovided of 
a feaſonable reply. | 
"Witch this :Artifice, we may | 
GOmerime-diſemblehoneſtly and | 
feenv not to underſtand, or not | 
to know ſomething that im» | 
pores (the diſeo which is | 
-niade'us,” to the end':thar! we. 


id keine wy from fapri and 


ot gs or 


we” Th we A to de- 
lara our judgement or zeſos 
Krions;\ Jeritbe rin fuch a man. 
ner; thats ler! the” ſuceels* be 
what it wilt we ſtil reſt 
our freer, and find a door 

! pen! behirid Ss * imitating 
Mutiah ws ity his anfwer to) Arto> 
ik primns, who demanded his 
adviee if heſhotild! artend Peſpu- 
tian, and attack Rowe, Tacitns 
h+ib.3, of lis hiſtories. 


' Bur 
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- But: above all we-muſF care- 
fully ſhun the occaſion to-break 
abruptly from the queſtion, but 
with: all imaginary caution Ex» 
cufe us upon the long. and; 1m; 
portunate preſſing. of our af- 
fairs, remitting it! to. another 
time, or by remon{rating 
the quality of that affair, 100t 


Fl is not a/ more-nice,, 
difficult point in converſation, 


-then'the arr of ;refaſal , fince 


that hisdemand'is juſt'y for' this 
reaſon, there are who 
grant and promiſe all things, 
Which: cicher-lig mot" n-their 
power, or whar is worſe; they: 
1t the ſame Inſtant derermiried/ 
not to obſerve; hoping that bes 
fore the tirne of execurion, many 
chingsmight' arriveto hinder or: 


trouble 
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trouble the effe&t of their _ | 
| 


miſe,and deliver them from 
bands, or at leaſt they hope that 
they may find excuſes, & defeats, 


having in the mean time given | 
content to the importunate; 1 | 


But' theſe manner of attings 
feldom are good or ſucceſsful 
above once; for if the deceit 
be diſcovered, the - praCtiſer 
draws - upon” himſelf - the hate 
and clamour 'of the diſappoint- 
ed::no better do t ucceed 


who feed their == with. 
hopes, only-:to content/ their 


own yu i .by encreaſing there 
nuiaber of' their' followers and 
Petitioners. 


The moſt ſure way in my opi- 


nion is, not. to grant or promiſe 


what we: cannot, ought not, or. 


will not effe&;z If what is. de- 
manded of us,' is not of this 
quality, let us defer our anſwer 
aslong as we can, under. various 

AGHO77 PIC» 
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or labour to.change the 
deſigns of thoſe who or us, 
in propoſing a way to their. de- 
mands in which we are better 
able aſſiſt tro them, or if- thoſe 
means we propoſe are not fuft- 
cient to obtain the end, yet 
they may at leaſt make known 
our kind - intentions, or let vs 
forta our promiſes in. terms; ſo 
reneral as may not preciſely ob- 
Ige us. 

This laſt manner of proceed- 
ing is at ſome diſtance; from an 
catie-freedom, bur yet the in- 
juſtice; of the demand, may 
render it excuſable, though even 
the refuſal proceed rather from 
our. want. of power, ; then want 
of good: will, of whoſe effedts 
we: would give all aſſurance at 
another time, and in another 
ſubject, which depend'more up- 
on us3 to thoſe whom we are 


forced to deny : Thus awaken- _ 


ing 
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this means their conrage, | 
+ © $-ondermen: hopes that 'the | 
non dat ey Arp 

that 

arrive 40: their -defires by ans wel] ] 
ther way, we not only nd | 
the L but even i refuſal 
hath be taken by the. move mo» 
derate ' for' an extraordi 
grace and favour. Afinns 
a Cui negatur' Celeriter;” 0 
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ing thanks in licu of re- 

 2-y Seomgn as "tis ſaid being 

the cauſe of AugviFus's love to 

Agrippaand ſecrecy of his afieti- 
an to Meceras. 

But the —_ of the Cong 
does not he onely im ſupporting 
and diſſembling of Injuries, but 
alſo (al have obſerved) 
= —__ _ bens Co ' 
anot Oo 
odious or diſtaſtfu], as to: be re+ 

ded and cenſured by us, 

ſa great is ' the' vamity/ of 

ſome, as to think they cannot 

be eſteemed if they contronl not 

the I of _—_— bo 
ch. perſons are y 

mired. onely' by ignorants, and 


thezr converfationnat ſupportas 
blejto any but ſuch, as aremuck 
—_ inferioursz and : if they 

ve not a great ſufficiency, they 
render themſclyes moſt oft, 9+: 
dacufous, even;ta_ithoſs;who 


ſeem 
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- ſeem to hold them in moſt ad- 
miration. The Courtier then 
ought to take care of tart or bit- 
ter ſpeeches, even of things wcb 
are true, for the ſting is felt a 
long time after, and eſpecially 


by prro_s of higheſt rank. 
ſecond kind of patience, is, 


to be diligent & not'to abandon 


our defigns,” whatſoever -repulſe 
or diſgrace we meet, never reſt- 
ing our ſelves on one fingle e- 
vent, nothing being more ſubject 
to changethen the will of Prin- 
ces,” and of 'Grandees, which is 
in perpetual flax and reflux, but 
above all keep us near our Ma- 
ſters cond ag and that with 
the: greate(t_ aſliduity imagina- 
ble; not' onely to ir um- 
mes, which:are uſually fixed up. 
on' us m abſence, but alſo be- 
cauſe ſuch an occaſion may hap- 
pen, wherein the. diligence of 


our attendanoe'may be , particu- | 


larly 
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larly be obſerved, and hence 

concluded our affeftion to his 
ſervice 3\ Then; we are thought 
worthy -to execute: his-particu- 
lar Commands, and in theſe'op- 
pertunities, If we acquit-us hap- 
pily, the . roms of our Patron 
prepares that way-tothe Prin- 
ces-favour, where! the . contigu- 
ance of our diligence and good 


_ condud mult eſtabliſh us. 


There is in- the Court, as 


there 1s ſaid to: be in;Love, one 


having: fometimes/ need: of fo 
many. kind 'of perſons, that he 
who is thought the moſt unpro- 
fitable;: may - once/'meet with 
ſuch a fortunate»occaſion, which 
may render hiim ſerviceable and 
agreeable. | | 
. Another effe& of patience, 
is that, when we, enterpriſe any 
affair with-hopes well conceived; 
and founded: upon:reaſon,, we. 
purſue 
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| ; purſue it with: all -perſeverance, 


CO et omg 
always cautious that we prect-. 
Gs nn: 


-—_ 15 
and ſubmiſlions from others 1p 
make themſelves to be'vatued. 
_ AR they "0S»- 
gard'them, | by/how 'much 'they. 


BUN of 
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of their own merit. 

Yet humility does not alone 
confi in'this, for ittappears in 
us either by the opinion that we 
make known-2to' have of 'our 
ſelves, 'or by the will and defire 
weexprels,of enterpriſing above 
our power,” or:by our outward 
"Phe: opmion that 'a humble 
ſpirit has of himſelf conſiſts in 

ſmall vatue: he ſets 'upon 
himſelf; believing that "he 1s 
unprofitable, -and-1n always 'ac> 
RE his own weakneſs 
to:the end to enterpriſe nothing 

above his forces. 
— Though Divinesrell usthar ic 
is ourduty to paſieſs this vertue 
inwardly, yet-it is ſufficient 0+ 
bedience to the Rules of this 
Art, not to boaſt our ſelves of 
the things we cannot-effeft; and 
not'knowing the ,extent' of our 
own: power <that' we do it in 
| C 2 ſilence 
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ſilence and'. without 'oftenta- 

theme: tt eoub piling 191 
- The humility which: conſiſts 
inthe will; hath rwopartes;obe- | 
dience - tor i the -;Commands of | 
thoſe. on whom -we depend, and {| 
the moderation of - our defires, 
when :humility [appears //in; our 
outward bchaviourit 15s remark- 
ed'in-'our Conntenance, geſtures, 
words and Ations. 
In the Conntenance, by a mo- 
deſt tegard, not-tdo lofty, mor | 
too bold, by.a ſweet'and mode» | 
rate laughter,” not loud;j/nor | 
jeering, and by reſpedful 'car- 
riage, as ſalutations, reverences, 

and ſuch like Ceremonies: . : 
- Tu the words, as by offers of 
ſervices, and the like Comple- 
ments, as alſo by ſpeaking fo- 
berly, to the purpoſe, and with 
reſpet, keeping: Hlence till; we 
 arequeſtioned, and aid a 
willing attention to what 15 {ard 
£0 us, = . In 
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' Im-our ATiors there arethree 
degrees of humility.,- to ,abaſe 
our ſelves tothe great ones, not 
endeayouring: to. make our 
ſetyes. believed. their equals.; 
to deſcend below. our equals, 
and to ſubmit eventto thoſe who 
are beneath-us, | 
. Many think it ſufficient. to a 
Courtier to hold hymſelf in the 
firſt degree, for fear an: humili- 
ty too low render him deſpiſed 3 
but ſince the Gourtiis ſo compo- 
ſed that oft-times the great ſtand 
in necd of the leaſt; there being 
ſome Offices onely to be done by 
the meaner ſort,” a Courtier 1s 
conſtrained to gain them by Ca- 
reſſes aitd countenances full of 
humility 3 Ceſar who lived in a 
Republick in wch that humility. 
was.noleſs neceflary toanambi- 
tious man; then-in the Court of- 
a Monarch; Careſfſed and. flat, 
tered the vileſtof the people. 

| C 3 Yet 
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-.Yetin this wemuſt be careful 
to obſerve a. mediocrity, always 
demeaning our ſelves according 
to the quality of the perſons, 
never debaling.us too low, - but 
reftraming our bumility within 
the bounds of Courtefie and de- 
cent affability, ſome perſons of 
a mean deſcent, feeing them- 
felves high advanced in Credit 
in a _very'ſhorttime, { thinking 
they camot ſarmount the eons 
tempt of their former condi- 
tion and extraction, if they bear 
not themſelves haughtily , and 
mike not themſelves feared), re- 
mit” the moderation-'of their 
lofty procedure, and the re. 
ſuming a ſweet and courteous be- 
_ ll b un 
| ado A 
forrune ; Thar contempt Gwe 
the remembrance of firſt 
condition) iseffaced : but it is to 
be feared that this change does 


but 
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bur difticultly, or too late hap- 
pen,a man who is accuſtomed to 
pride, being not able, cafily,to 
deveſt himſelf of it. 


CHAP. V- 
Of Civility and Aﬀability... 
wm remains theſe + two - 


- .qualities, to: perfeCft the 
compotition . of. a -Complaifant- 
nn 
y of two parts, torender it- ac- 
compliſh'd , one 18 a-certain de- 
cency or ſweet behaviour. to 
which we ought to conform 
our ſ{clves as mueh as poſſible, 
the other is an agreeable affabi- 
lity, which renders us not onely 
accefiable to all thoſe , who - 
would addreſs themſelves tous, 
but alſo make our ſocicty- and. 

converſation deſirable. 4 
C 4 De=- . 
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--;Decency is chiefly to be obſer- 
ved-m«three things, our ſpeech, 
countenance, and cloaths ; In the 
ſpeech the voice muft be fine, 
not rough, nor too loud, nor 
too low, but diſtin, the terms 
honeſt, /ordinary ,' Intelligible 
and Common, not mean or af- 
feted, but proper tothe thing. 
2. In the countenance, herein 
-we'muſt be careful; that alt "our 
looks be full of \weetnefs, kind- 
neſs" and modeſty, not affected, 
-and without grimaces; the car- 
' : rage of the body decent, with- 
' -out: extraordinary or apiſh ge- 
dturesin all our ordinary actions, 
be it in eating, - drinking, or 
the like, we muſt ſhow modeſty, 
and follow that. which: is moſt 
received , amongſt : thoſe with 
whom -we ' converſe, for'-that 
Courtier is but over pundual, 
who-in a Country Gentlemans 
houſe will ſtrictly practice- all 
IE his 


oo 


| 
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his forms of new” breeding; and” 
wilt not be content to, expreſs 
his thanks, ant eſteem to others, 
inthe fame mantzer, and with the* 
fame ceremony that he receives 
the 'reſpeQts. of others, his pra- 
Qſe ſhows, like a correftion of 
the other, and oft puts the mo- 
deſt' Company into a baſhfut 
confuſion, and conſtrained di- 


| - ſtraſtful behaviour aad conver- 


ſation. 

'-3. Our Cloaths ought to be 
proper and ſutable, not ſuper- 
fluousz' and according to the 
faſhion then in uſe, without be- 
— rm in too much af-* 

ecting new ,. or counterfeiting 
gravity in” obſtinately' follow-- 
ing the ofd': the beſt rule in this 
age is to confider the faſhion, 
and coumtenance of thoſe who 
poſſelF the "reputation: of 'this 
decent mediocrity , that we 
may” conform 'and* prepare. 
aWatl 5 pee 
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our Toit to.: an. Imitation, 


knawleder to give. an obliging 
AE wr ons,to enter- 
KEE ho em © with- freedom 


Lipdogk, ip lute, ho ways = 


re 
ouroard 22 and ER 
aſlure them of our: 
ie.and good will, gi 


_ Theſe attraſtive ways a _ the, 


allurance and <0 enee that 


ma' 


firm entirely the ſpirit of men, 


and to eſtabliſh and /believethat 


they are heloyed þ \ ar to have 


a good will tow eas pn | 
ut 


a great defire to aid 
we muſt with an s ON Vis 
ſage, and a ſweet courteous en- 

tertatnment. en and;cins 


EE oye 


Rſs meagy 
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drawnithem thus far, to hearken 
to *em with 'figns of content- 
ment, and patience, for he who 
will notyield attention to what 
43 aid, cannot be named affable, 
no more then he who conſtantly 
and ' harſhly 'interrypts the _dif- | 
confrft' of another, 'or who ton- 
ttadi&s,or devines what another 
would ſay, the laſt being otith 
a foolifh vanity, to'be admired 
for a nimble: conceptian, atid'% 
Monti pov ey» 
Kanding 3 and it ordinarily fa 
out thartach perſons ra: Aj 
are ridiculous, and confuſed 
with the lofs F rime; apron hi 
interrupt, or interpret without 
Infinice nc Bl Lorethiots 
ofhim who ſpeaks,' 97 not to'.be 
—— an offence a—_ 
titiveith inal , wt 
by anſwering to .the purpoſe, 
anPyith jadyement arid tmild- 


neſs 
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neb, flying as much as poſſible 
rude and eager reparties, crea- 
ting a bope in, thoſe who ſpeak 
to: us, that they may.calily; ap- 
proach us, and ſpeak. what and 
as oft as they pleglſe. 
But though this facility is ne- 
ceffary'toall ſorts of perſons and 
' onall occaſions; yet..it is,moſt 
necellary to perſons: of, the 
higheſt rank in, the manage- 
ment of their affairs, 
|", For theirinferiours entertain. 
3 wn 49-9p1 ion, that thoſe who 
|  utle. this atfability, deſcend, c- 
ual to them, they become ſo 
ured- that they fear not to 
diſcover openly, their thoughts 
Ml ord ac el1gns, as if it were 
to their companions and frien 
inſomuch that-thoſe that pradtiſc 
| this Art, ſeem. ta, keep a key to 
aloek . mens hearts at. plca- 


ture... ill, G3 QAIDVIng v:; 
| yt 2x. ths honour that-we re: 


ceive 


. 
- 
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ceive from a perſon of qualiry 
is not agreeable onely, in regard 
of his perſon; but.alſo - becauſe 
his countenance. and. Careſles 
obtains us credit with others, - ſo 
the contempt which a great per- - 
ſon ſhews, is not  ongly:grie- 


"vous in regard of himſelf, -but 


becomes . inſupportable. to) us, - 
when we find.our eſteem lefſen'd 
with thoſe who were ſpectators 
of our ill treatment;. © : 
_ Though; this affability ought 
alwaysto be accompanied with 
ſweetneſs, t do not. intend that 
ought not to. be, attended with 
gravity; and decency ſutable to 
our condition and eſtate... /. - ;; 
Inſhore affability ought t6;be 
mixt with ſweetneſs & ſeyerity.z 
or to ſpeak better, it. ought to 
be asa mean betwixt theſe two 
extremities, ſo'that;the one; 
not,render us a terrour to: thoſe 
who. have. any affair with us pr 
1 | the 
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the other too much debaſe us 
hich oo ns tO —_ 


weraly profes, b = Ix 2 


may be fa of dignity , 
| apron ang rote 
, perſons, er 
eee Parts mach of 
theſe as-concerhs 'our outward - 
- > vba whe ſhall” omit, = \ 
Saving | A ar 
_ ch ſub rt, Called 
les of Evility,) Writ Origi- 
millly in theiFrench, and Tr ant 
ted into our own' Tongne, im 


ve here the Leen © to 
qpeake of raillery as apart of af- 
Ability, which ſervesto ſeaſon 
otrr diſt ;/ hature 


given Hughter to men; as a 're- 
leaſe 
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leaſs of- thoſe ſad and melan- 
humonurs, which afa- 

' attend us, in QUT, fexiaus 


" The wut be uſed 3 in the 
e of it, great judgement 
= diſcretion, for ſhows 
uſe it licentiouſly , anda jall 
occafions, | inftead. of , being) 'E- 
ſteemet . affable. gain onely'the 
names of Buffoons. 
Wemuaſt: uſe-it- then with {6 
bo is aud inor@nelpoogs Fay 
of light, a amid(t the obſeuityy eh 
agrave diſcourſe, in ſuch.a man- 
ner 2s-may not detract from the 
eg ep the perſon, ar of the 
= 
tlewater caſt upon « great 
taflatnes #-more,which a greater 
quantity. would extin {o 
railery t00. frequent, $ U$ 
grace, and raines the digauy 
of himwho ſerves himſelf of it, 
hue, .) I06ETBINT and; wane” 
wit 
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' with judgement , it ſtrangely 
revives and animates the. faint- 
mg converſation; ſo that we 
ought” to uſe it as delicious 
ſawce, and not as food, leaſt in 


leu' of ,giving-us pleaſure by its 
agreeable reliſh, it cauſe faticty 
and digi iſt. » Wis [ 11, 
"The quality of this raillery 
ought to be intiocent, and inno 
part odious, that is to ſay too 
rart; or bitter, and that it turn 
not into mockery', ſlander, or 
reproach of ſome truth, which' 
—— ſhame or a juſt con- 
fuſion on him with whom we 
diſcourſe, for ' this inſtead of 
gaining affeftion,commonly pro. 
vokes to contempt; diſdain or 
enmity, and creates particularly 
in t men, a long, if not 
an immortal reſentment }, ' and 
though i ſeemour due, to be 
allowed ſome reply ''(to/thoſe 
who attack- us) after the! ſame 
| manner, 
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manner, yer'the moſt prudefit 
and thodeſt counſelwe can rake, 
is to rebate: the points of fuch 
words,''either with a grave f- 
lenceor aneglig gent ſmile, rather 
then with a biting r eply haza 
the loſsof our friend: y itisa Kin 
of acknowledging the truth of a 
jeſt to ſeem ſtung and offended 
at it, whereas'on the. contrary 
ſeeming to ſhght it, we make 
others believe there is nothitig 
4n it,and fo it paſſes without; nn 
'ving' any ilt or diſadvamagi 
impreſſion of us in the mi 
the hearers. 

We ought alſo to ſhun fuch 
jeſts as are uſually obſerved -in 
the mouths of perſons of the vi- 
leſt condition, and which-have 

in them ſomething, I know'hot 
wow. of ſervile'and -abje&,and 
alſo thoſe which ariſe from equi 
vocationsand'words of a double 
iatent , becauſe they are com- 

p.-Þ monly 
| 
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illtaken but above all, let us 
beware they be not accompanied 


with grimaces or 


gained as many ene- 
MIES-a$ NEW acquaintance. 


Wheaſoever we have an occa-. 


konito make a facetious repartie, 

it muſt not ſcem affected or pre- 

——_— but as if 'it were 
without pain or thought. 

. We muſt Fi avoid thoſe 

Which tend to our own praife or 

advantage 


 expreſlion;cvenof what in itfelf 
has been innocent enough, have - 


A A A AA A Ge Re RE ES 
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vrofiarn 
our raillery bite {6 ſharply as tO 
enpage the or hate of 
atother; this would be too dear 
2 purchaſe of a light; and ſhame- 
tal fatisfaQtion. 

It behoves us no leſs _—_— 
cautious ih reproaching a 

the ſame thing, for which we 
nd reproachable, nor Shin 
we 4-4 TRoff at _- ene | 
un as a too 
ar {26 hs My =o oar 
friends or Parents, as a Sagas. uy. 
en ores _ of maligniry, and 
In ſhort, he- who 
_ os hin ſelf liberty to- jeſt or 
rally, maſt do it with great con- 
fideration of the quality of the 
Perſon, place, time, atid other 
ircumſtances. 

Asto the ſeveral ſorts of jeſts, 
the nutber is great and various 
ſorne confiſt in a rencouriter 

words 
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words, which-is'now accounted 
the loweſt kind ,;- others in the 
conception, and Intent of him 
who ſpeaks,and ſome ina certain 
- manner. of anfwering ,; as when 
we anfwerwhat is leaſt expected 
from us, or when we reply cold. 
ly and without emotion to a de- 
mand made -with' a preſiin 
ardure,and Impatience, of whic 
ſeveral kinds, though. I could 
bring many examples of the An- 
cicnts,- and of witty, menof this 


age, -yet-becauſe they are better - 


learned//by praftice and conver: 
fation, I 4 here omit ' them, 
they being alſoforthe moſt cold 
in the recital-if 'the words be 
not animated. with the. grace 
wherewith, they, were. at. firlt 

Complements alſo.. make a 
part of affability,we call a Com- 
mg a ſhort expreſſion of 
pye,, a declaration or demon- 


{tration 
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ſtration of /hanour, and of obli- 
gation to thoſe whom we- deſire 
to inducetoaconfidenceand af- . 
ſurance that they are' beloved 
with an extraordinary and reci- 
procal affetion. 

- Theſe kind of Offices as aſl 
other have their means, and ex- 
tremities-, ſo that !to obſervea 
mediocrity, it-is neceflary'to ens 
ter-into a conſideration of cir- 
cumftances; as of the perſon; 
place, time, 'thing;'.and-of: the 
cauld, : becauſe Rar manner 
of ſpeaking is requiſite-to apet» 
fon of an i fuſtricus rank , Lp 
to our equals or inferiours, ſo 
one manner of ſpeaking is're- 
quired when 'tis onely'to-expreſs 
our goodwill; & an other. when 
it 1s to-manifeſt our obligations 
and refpetts. $12 30 

- But we. ought eſpecially. 'to 
take heed that we ſuffer noatour 
ſelves to! be tranſported: with 


beautiful 


beautiful words , 

gage our elves in terms from 
= Acer ga in replies unde- 
cent, [of tov. far conſtrained 5:10 
'which arc our 
Gumliars, we mult uſe commay 


_ and expeſhons not re- 
_ bhed,- ortao afſected ;' brith 
_ 


t 20 take care; that 
e and judgement Wakk 


,accompayning our dif+ | 
courſe with ſuck coun» | 
$dnanccs.. and  attions;:; 25 = 


ve of the Gmewill 
j00s;) giving to 


us to: love and honopr, and to 

think gur ſelves obliged. [10 
web we 

facts: aware moſt proper to the 

Gabjett and ſuch as are deaſt wn 

mote or beſt 'known to 


whom' weaddreſs _ ample. | 


mem 1511 7 ly | 
\-Andif'we have any pede of 


lealt, we 


nts» rage} 
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hisamny,cither from ſome goo 
Office we bave recerved 
him, or from expreſſions we his 
readineſs to ſerve ns, we mnt 
oft ſhow our remembrance of it, 
attributing all to his nature fall 
of affetion and conrtefie, 
which ' he will give {6 ws 
more credit, by how nach eve- 
ry-one'is apt! to be decrived 
with the love of himſelf, and 
too eaſily to perſwade himſelf, 
that 'others- believe 'he'x 


| thoſe qualities "which render” 


him agreeable and' eſteemed of 


Theſe means, # managed with 
Artifice, and- diferetion 'have a 
certain occult power to” move 
and diſpoſe the 'mind: t9' grve 
faith' and credit, to him who 
ſerves hunſelf of them. 224] 

— Gid*'diſcretion ,becauſe 

we 'may ſometimes 'meet, with 
perſons: 'of that nature, 1 | 
they 
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© they are very rare at Court, ' 
which: are at. ſuch. a diſtance 
from that ordinary vanity, that | 
they, look with too much ſuſpi- | 
tion and diſtruſt on- this kind of | 
dure. | 

For this reaſon, with ſuch per- 
ſons as are free, from affetation, 
we..,muſt.. venture upon_ ſuck 
complements, , onely in, ſuch 
10ns where cuſtom renders 
them.neceflary, or at leaſt when 
we are, moved to'it in the pur- | 
it of. our-diſcourſe, or affairs, | 
fyiag.in, us rather the con- | 
ncy and firm reſolution of our 
inclinations then the violence of | 
a_ vehement - affection - which 
may. be, ſulpeged either of in- | 
- conltancy,;, flattery, or deſign. 
In the: anſwers that we make. 
to ſuch Complements, let us go- | 
vern.our ſclyes with the: fame ' 
meafure_ and temperament, :but; 
particularly, in. our ; anſiyer _ 
; | the 
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the acknowledgements of obli- 
ations, or benefits received 
om us, we mult extenuate 
them, without diminiſhing them 
more then is convenient, which 
ſome as vainly, as imprudently 
do, becauſe that leſſening them 
too much, as by ſaying, that they 
are but ſuch common Conrteſies as 
we ſhew to any other, we accuſe 
the judgement of him , who is 
pleaſed to ſet another value 
upon them, and who believes. 
he has a pledge of our good wilt 
more then Common 3 yhich we 
diminiſh in diminithing the be- 
nefit , and by this means we 
debaſe him, who thinks himſclf 
numbered amongſt our friends 
equal with thoſewho are not. 
For this reaſon though indeed 
it was our duty alone which 
moved us to do him this plea- 
ſure, we may ſhow as if a par- 
ticular affection contributed 
D lumething, 
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ſomething, provided it be al- 
ways done without vanity. 

his is all that I ſhall ay in 

al of theſe kind of affairs 

which if praftiſed with prudence 

ſerve very much to gain us credit 


and eſteem, whereas on the 


contrary, If they be not accom- 
panted with diſcretion become 
ridiculous, and being omitted, 
attend thoſe who expett them 
of us. | 

AtterI have ſpoken fo largely 


.6FComplaiſance, and the ſeveral 


parts ana kinds of it, in the 
next place I think convenient 


to ſpeak ſomething of Con- 


xerſation and the ſeveral ſpecies 
of it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Converſation. 


LL the world muſt ac- 
| knowledge, that it is 


onverſation which contributes 
to render men ſociable and 


makes up the greateſt commerce 


of our life, ſo that we may ſay, 
that 'tis impoſiible to take too 
much care to render our diſ- 
courſe pleaſing and profitable. 
Memory may furniſh us with 
matter to maintain it, but it can 
ive us nothing but what we 
oa treaſured up before, fo that 
ithis neceſlary that we labor toin- 
rich.it with a great number of the 
choiceſt things,that it may make 
us reſtitution when we have 
occaſion for them, yet how ne- 
cellary ſoever its ſuccours may 
D 2 be, 
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| be, it alone ſuffices not to make 
us ſucceſsful in Converſation 

- ſince it is required that judge- 
ment be joyned with it, to 
regulate what we have to ſpeak, 
and to engage us to view with 
circumſf ion , What we are 
6bliged to obſerve; it forbids 

: us to ſpeak gallantries to an old 


tertain young Ladies with diſ- 
courſes of Geometry, for though 
a man ſhould ſpeak admirably 
of both theſe things, yet he 
would hot fail to be thought 
very tedious to thoſe whoſe 
humours are at enmity with 
ſuch converſation, ſo that it is 
not onely neceflary to ſpeak 
excellently of things, but it is 
alſo neceſſary that thoſe diſ- 
eourſes be well timed and pla- 
ced, for the eyes, which exceed 
in luſtre the other parts of the 
ace, would render us monſtrous 
| | if 


.and anſtere Dottor, and to en- 
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if-they were not placed where 
nature deſign'd them. | 
It is then neceſſary to obſerve 
well, all the Circumſtances 
which regard thoſe perſons to 
whom we . ſpeak, the place 
where they are, and the ſubject 
wherewith we entertain them, 
for when the. ſubje& ſhould be 
eat andelevated, . we mult not 
peak with a light and wanton 
air, and how knowing ſo ere we 
are we may happily teſtifie a too 
great concernment to malt. ap- 
pear our knowledge ; on. the 
contrary,.we muſt give to the 
reſt of .the Company time to 
ſpeak their thoughts, that we may. 
not draw upon our ſelves, the 
ſame reproach, that a Lady very. 
pleaſantly made to one of her. 
friends, that friend, who was a 
Gentleman, doubtleſs of very. 
ay learning,fo deeply plung:d. 
imſelf one day. into a diſcourſe 
| D 3 of 
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of pohticks, fpeakinp of the 
ws of 0h; one. 

that forced the Lady Ifpeak of, | 
to interrupt him, after ſhe had 
thus patiently heard him a very | 
long timez Why, Sir, ſaid fhe to. | 
him, will you be wife from morn-. | 
ing night ? | 

We ought always im our dif- 
courſe to have regard to Truth, 
as the ground of Converſation, | 
but to avoid mvolving my ſelf 
in thaſc great queſtions concern- 
ing tfMth, I ſhall content my felf 
to ſay, that it is a conformity of 
our. words with our thoughts, | 
without determining 'whether 
there ought to be a preciſe fimi- . 
litude of the thoughts we ex- 
preſs to the thing we have in our 
mind. 

This vertue is ſo extenſive, 
that it is of general profit, upon 
which all the commerce of this 
life, might be very ſolidly efta- 

bliſh'd 3 
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bliſh'd:; If men loved it ſo much. 
as: they are enemies to iti: The 
moſt iſhing nations, have 
always had truth ina particular 
veneration, the Perſta#s, accord- 
ing to:-Herodotrs, inſtructed their 
Children to ſpeak it very exact- 
ly, and endebted perſons were 
onely held in ſuch contempt a- 
mong(t them 5 becauſe they pre- 
ſumed they. were conſtrained to 
lie often; - when they convers'd - 
with their Creditors : we ſee by 


our own experience, that our 


own nation ſhow themſelves 
ſuch friends to Truth, that they 
think nothing more offenſive 
_ when any gives another the 
ie. 

Yet many perſons Imagine 
that none can proſper in their 
deſigns at Court, without a con- 
tinual diſſimuſation,and making 
a particular profeſtion, never to 
ſpeak their true thoughts, that 

D 4 Errour 
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' errour is almoſt general, yet a 
reaſonable diſtinftion- may draw 
us out of it, I confeſs that a man 
to whom one hath Intruſted a 
ſecret, is obliged to be faithful, 
and not to diſcover, what is im- 
portant to be conceafd ; it 1s 
not neceſſary that a Courtier 
who aſpires to ſame employ- 
ment, proclaim his pretentions, 
or diſcover the means he in- 
tends to make uſe of, ſince his 
Competitour , may draw from 
thence an advantage to his pre- 
juadice; but in the ordinar 
courſe of a mans lite, for what 
realon 1s he bound to he perpe- 
tually, and to make a vertue of 
ſo great a vice. 

Can it be believed, that a 
man who Careſfles indifferently 
all the world, and who promiſes 
all thoſe who make any addreſs 
to him to ſerve them, without 
any ſuch Intention, can make 

himſelf 


I ra 
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himſelf many friends, or eſta- 
bliſh himſelf in a' reputation of _ 
being civil and obliging ; on the 
—_— he blind them 
at preſent- by ſuch procedure, 
it will not be long before they 
be diſabuſed, and fo far will 
they i be from building upon 
what he ſays, that they will 
ſcarce ever give ear to him at&- 
ter, regarding him onely- as a 
Comedian , who fays what he 
thinks not, and whoſe onely 
care is to acquit himſelf well of 
the part he hath undertaken to 
AQ. + 3 

I ſhould be taxed of contra- 
diction, ſhould I diffalow a pru- 
dent diſiimulation of ſome dan- 
gerous truth, when the effects of 
1t will be onely an unfeaſonable 
exaſperation, and perhaps draw 
upon our ſelves envy, hate, or 
contempt. On the contrary I 
elteem 1t wiſdom; in fuch who 


D 5 Pra- 
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nf it in ſuch manner as I 

ve before preſcribed. 

- -I am here bn yen | 
h I have made {ome par- 

eicular refleion of it before, | 


frion of oy of the City, 
who are ſo different in all 
things from 'the moſt conſt 
derable perſons of the Coun- 

trey, 
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trey, who'for that cauſe we call 


Ruſfticks. 
” Others have conceived that. 
Raillery was that Attick-ſalt, 
ſo renowned in the writings of 
the Antients, as well as moderns, 
that, producing in converſation . 
the ſame effe&t which falt does 
m a ragouſt, ſo that we may . 
ſay, exceſſive raillery difſpleaſes- - 
and ſtimulates the ſpirit, as 
victuals too falt diſguſt and of-... 
fend the pallat. | 
Raillery then muſt be fine and 
delicate, and ſuch as - rather 
ſerves to heighten Converſation 
which begins to fall, then. to. - 
offend the perſons which com- 
poſe the aſſembly, but when we 
would rally, to excite laughter 
*tis beſt to ſpeak in a cold and 
ſerious manner, that the Compa- 
ny be may pleaſantly furpriſed.in 
ſeeing us ſerious in the midſt of 
ſons, who rend the air with 
ughters. No- 


- 
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' Nothing contributes ſo much 
to the defign we haveto divert 
thoſe who hearken to us, then a 
happy natural diſpoſition to fur- 
cinch quick,and facetious 
returns, nothing is ſo pleaſant or 
makes ſo great an Impreflion, 
as theſe ſuprizing repartees. 
And we mulſbagree, that there 
is ſomething very extraordinary 
in thoſe genius's, who: have this 
gift to pleaſe; Yet ſuch perſons 
mult be cautious- againſt whom 
they permit themſelves to exert 
their talent, for they ought 
never to attack the unhappy, 
or Criminal, becauſe if the for- 
.mer be more worthy to draw 
from them Compaſſion, -rather 
then this kind of Raillery ; a 
'Malefactour on the other ſide 
deſerves a more ſevere chaſtiſe- 
ment, and we ought to have ſo 
much horrour of his crimes, as 
not- to make them a matter of 
diver- 
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divertiſement 3 they muſt -alfo 
ſpare men of a remarkable pro- 
bity , and the reputations of 
vertuous women, and 'tis pro- 
perly againſt the vain-glorious 
that they are permitted to ſport 
themſelves, and divert others, 
| becauſe vanity is uſually odious 
to all. the- world, and worthily 
deſerves to be ſcoffed: at. 

The excellency of theſe repar- 
tees, confiſt in being ſhort, acute 
and clear, and not onely ſpoken 
with a grace; but ſo much to 
the purpoſe, that 1t may not be 
{ſuſpected that we have prepared 
them in our ſtudies. | | 

To obtain this Excellent fa- 
culty, it would, be 1n vain to 
read ancient Authours, ſince we 
have many ColleQions of the 
Moderns, whoſe happineſs in 
this kind has made great noiſe 
in the world, yet how pleaſant 
ſoe're thoſe repartees have 

been, 


been when were en, 
Cn noe gon, 
when we come to reate 
becauſe we have not the fame 
= TD Lond 

w r were 
3 for ia 4 I ſhall __ 
amuſe my ſelf to give you any 
examples of them, and indeed 
I do ſcarce think this knack 
can be attained by ſtady or 
Knamitation,nor ſucceed happily, 
except they refult from extem- 
porary thoughts. 

Before I proceed any further, 
I will give you a deſcription of 
the Converſation of thoſe places 
where 'tis preſumed to of 


wolt perfection. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI... 


Of the Converſation of the Conre.. 


two great | 
ton of the Court, are Love 
and War. Ifthe of the 
more brave and adtive Spirits, 
are taken _—_ Steges , it- 
5 E 
ne alot of chovelratle 
minate and 1 inent, are no 
leſs buſied in the Conduct of an 
Amarous Intreague. If chance 
or any other reſpe&t caſt aw 
into the Company of one of the 
latter fort, you muſt be content 
to hear him relate his Conqueſt 
of the Lady of ſome decrepit 
Knight, in terms as Martial, as 
an old Souldier would the ta- 
king the beſt Fort in o_ 
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Firſt, by a ſtudied deſcription 
he exalts her virtue, her wit afhd 


her modeſty, and having ren- 


der'd his beauteous enemy thus 
formidable, and thus guarded, 
| he attacks her, is repulſed, then 
charges again, and again forced 
to retreat” z once more,luppoſing 
her a Fort, he gives the aſlaule, 
ſtorms and enters, and in ſpight 
of all reſiſtance, enjoys the fruit 
.of this glorious victory, now ! he 
expects his triumph ſhould be 
attended by the acclamations of 
all who are preſent, and that 


you ſhould praiſe and admire, 


at the efforts of his irreſfiſtable 
gallantry , as if 1n one conti- 


nued nnnute of fury, he had 


taken in three parts of the Ne. 


therlands. 

According to theſe, do ſome 
vitious and Mercenary Poets 
faſhion the Characters of their 
compleat Gentlemen ; for half 

an 
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an hour after I had ſeena late 
new Play, whilſt the Impreſſion 
continued, I wiſhed nothing ſo 
much as to be like the two tear- 
ing fellows, which the Poet 
had deſigned for the Characters 
of Gentlemen, nor in that mood 
would I have exchanged their 
abiliries, in drinking and whore- 
ing, for all the old faſhioned 
vertues in the world, and I dare 
ſwear that "three parts of the 
men then preſent, would have 
prefer'd the honour of commit- 
ting a thouſand rapes and adul- 
teries, to the praCtiſe of all 
thoſe ſullen vertues which un- 
der that name they are taught 
to abhor. 

How deplorable a thing is it ! 
that a man who wants wit to 
paint the true image of vertue, 
ſhould be ſuffer d to make the 
Stage the ſeat of Atheiſm, & the 
throne of all impiety, by giving 

the 
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the publick onely a repreſentati- 
on of « flchy life Bea ebauched 
eonverſation! and are they to 
be eſteemed much more Impu» | 
dent, and regardleſs of the Ho-. 
nour of this Renowned King-. | 
dom., who ſay write tO. | 
| pleaſe the humour the age, as | 
if nothing could be agreeable | 

; to us, but the-ſceing the moſt | 

| horrid vices,of the moſt wretch-. | 

-. -—<d of men, render d amiable 

t- under the name of vertues, and” 
by diſcourſes full of rottenneſs 
_ bawdery 

wry Af pleaſe ſuch a 
wg creature, asT have dc- 
ſcrib'd, you muſt ſeem by your 
words and behaviour, that in 
ſach an adventure he ought to 
eſteem himſelf the + of 
men, you may in a ſhort manner 
accuſe ,your own imperfection, 

or-your fortune, for the 111 ſuc- 

s of your own amours, and 

you 
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oa truſt: carefully avoid as dif- 
pl ing 7o aſtribe his viftory- 
to chance, or- to the weakneſs. 
of the vanquiſhed, leaving him- 
always in the opinion that you 
attribute all tothe power of his 
wit and eloquence, this you 
may do, if you be conſtrained 
to indulge your ſelf this flattery,, 
and by feigning a relation of 
another, _ ſucceeded in the 
lke artempt, and'on this ima- 
ginary perfon fix without fy- 
pition , what cotmmendations 
you pleaſe, which the others 
RIf-admiration will quickly ap- 
ply, and love you for it. i 
Thoſe who- make profeſſion 
of a _ vertue- will think 
it per 2 thing too pain- 
ful, or Hiſhoneſt* to onde 
with theſe perſons, and indeed 
thoſe who take not their mea- 
ſure from rheir ability to 
ſerve him, in his deſigns of In- 
tereſt: 
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tereſt or glory ſubmits himſelf to 
the meaneſt vaſlalage. 


Am m_——_— 
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CHAP. VIIL 


, Of the Connwerſation-of the Inns . 
of Conrt. | 


A $ theſe are the places to 
-{*\, which there is the moſt 
general conflyence of young gen- 
try, from: all the. parts of theſe 
three Kingdoms, ſo there are 
here to be found a great number 
of the fineſt Spirits, Conſiderable 
as well for their learning as their 
external accompliſhments, yet 
theſe, are not without a mixture 
of a number of dull, fottiſh and 
vain ons with others as 
pedantick, trifling, and debau- 
ched, here,it is that you may ſee 
in.a Winter term at dinner time 
in their halls a drawſie SOmpany 
n Oo 
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{ of formal Fellows ſtand pur- 
ring over a fire; who after a 
long and painful ſtudy of thirty 
years, have attained to the won- 
! derful, and gainful Art of 
ſpeaking non-ſence, with the 
teſt confidence in the world, 

and when they walk, to carry 
their eyes and noſes diredly 
before them, not daring to turn 
their weighty noddles, on either 
fide, for - of forfeiting their 
gravity, theſe are commonly -a 
rood of men, who ſtart from 
adesk and ſnatch up the gown, 
and having firſt in their infancy 
been ſwadled and nurſed up in 
rags of paper, are at riper years, 
ſometimes out of poverty, 
(inſtead of having a free and 
| ron education, which in- 
ires -us with thoſe Noble 
thoughts, which after become 
| as planted in our natures) 
| put Clerks to Attorneys; from 


whence 


-whenee without the leaſt tate 
of Univerſity learning they ad- 
wvance, fwell'd with preſumption, 
and full of ignorance and Impu- 
dence,to- the Bar 3 profit and 
== them becomes. the onely 
fabjet of their Converſation, 
in gives motion to all their 
ions , and. that alſo, is the 
end of all 'their Arguments, 
whilſt reaſon and honeſty, are 
too oft made fa&tours to their 
avarice, if ever you have occa- 
ſions that force you to make 
uſe of theſe perſons, or to ſeek 
any favour from them upon an) 

account ( except for rewasr 
and then you ſhall even bluſh to 
ſe, how baſe and ſervile they 
appear in their flatteries) they 
expe you fromthe greateſt ſub. 
-_ contuguade any gan tothis 
ow repugnant ſo ere it is, you 
malt diſpoſe your felf,and when 
your thoughts axe at ſtrife about 
it 
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it, call it a ſubmiſſion tonecefit- 
ty and occaſion: how neceſlary 
wor re was. is 
"at-theſe ſeaſons, hear Juveralto 
this cflef. 


when Clients by the ſleeve their 


Lawyers pull, 
Tord | how the brain works 
through the learned (hall, 
Then th bollow (bellows breadbes 
. forth mighty lies, 
Til on their breafts the eager ſpit* 
tle flies. 


To Conclude; Epi. jun. ſays, 

It 18 one of the pleaſant humours 
in the world to ſee two men to- 
gether, the one to receive ad- 
vice, the other to give it, the 
one demeans himſelf with a re- 
ſpeftful, and compliant indiffe- 
rence to receive Firetions, and 
to ſubmit his ſentiments to the 
other, on the contrary he who 
is 
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# conſulted ſeems to requite the 
fincerity of. his'Client with. an 
earneſt and diſintereſt . zeal to 
ſerve him, and inthe mean times 
examines his own concerns, for 
rules whereby to adviſe him, ſo 
that his Counſel becomes more 
advantageous to himſelf then to 
him who receives it. t 
There. are aſecond' fort, who 
asſoonas they arrive at the bar. 
Throw off the gallant,. and fa- 
ſhion themſelves according to 
the mode and form of the other, 
all their ations, words and ge- 
ſtures grow ſtiff, and affectedly 
conſtrained, their Converſation 
obſtinate., -and full of a petulant 
contradiction. 
 Athird ſort -is a Company of 
raw mopilh youths, who come 
to town burthen'd with the | . 
wary precepts of their Parents, | 
who having a little breath'd the | - 
freedom of the Town make a | 
looſe | 
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looſe into all .manner.of yanity 
and debauckeries, let fear of Ca- 
lumny,move you to alittle Com- 
plaiſance to theſe, as the, con- 
templation. of intereſt to 0+ 
Rn amd avin [2:61 

Yet afterall,I defire to-be un» 
derſtood to ſpeak of the ſmalleſt 
number,or a [ocies of them; for 
Iwould not be thought of a na- 
ture ſo venomous, as to ſcek to 
throw diſgrace upon that glori- 
ous Profeſſion, w ich has raiſed 
in all ages, ſo many eminent 
perſons, to the firſt Honours of 
the Realm, and: who have left 
their  poſterities ingrafted in the 
Nobility, but theſe were the 
efte&ts of real merit and virtue, 
which ſtill ſheds a luſter on the 
reſt, and not of indircCion.:  ., 
. I ſhall omit the converſation 
of the City, which conſiſting of 
Merchants, and Tradeſmen, uſe 


no diſcourſe but what tends to 
| E Traffick, 
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| THO8, 266 accutulating ri- | 
.ches. them in ge» 
_ :neral, as they have the ſame paE- |. 
fions with other-tmen. | 
In the next -Chapter there- 
fore, I ſhall give ſome general 
Rules to be "28d of uſe 
.it all Converfationns. 


_—_— _ 


CHAP. Tx. 


Some general Rules to be obſer- 
ed in Converſation. 


E ought tobe careful 

in -regulating our diſ- 

courſe and our _—_— "_"_ 

modeſty, a re- 

vie Hithown coſas s and 

withall the decency which our 

- rel fog. requires, and aifo ſuta- 

e tothe quality of thoſe with 
whom we converſe, wei 
all the Circumſtances whi 


— 
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_ car; principally Aying impor- 
cunty, lying and 


nn ſpeaks 
x. Importuriry, m mg 
ny that way be redtonus or 
from che purpoſe, not repeating 
oft the ſame thing, nor offering 
to ſpeak or imrerrupt 'another 
when he ſpeaks, bur always gt- 
ving the ſame attemtion that you 
as in Civility from others, 
* for can there' be oo—_mgs | 
_ A i _ P 

<byen perſons of the greatelt abi- 
< lities $ Coriplaiſince content 
*themſtlves with ; that is, ro 
*make'a ſhow of attention in 
* their "Comntenarnces, even 
« when there may he obſerved 
* in their looks amd apprehen- 
< ſions,a certain —_— and 2 
* precipitancy- of' returning to 
Foarge they wii fay DI not 
Romo . —A Tt is an un- 
*NKely methor aſmg or 
« perſwading —_— Ro be ſo 
£05 : 2 
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< attentive to pleaſe: themſdves, q 


<< and thatto hearken attentive- 


<1, and to anſwer, pertinently, - 


«jg one of the greateſt: penfe(tt- 
© ons a man .can. be- | —_ _ 


Prey or uae jew FT 140 
here take the liberty to 

add ſomething to. what I; have 
already faid of lying. -/!; «117 
I ſhall here therefore coblides 

t, Aqarng to. the belief; of 
bam who Lon pw who 
(#) what lieves, 
-cannot be called a lyar; yet; he 
commits,a fault, who aſſures 
any thing of which he knows no 
Certainty, and. how. great: ſoe're 
his own Confidence of it is,. it 
would be greater wiſdqm to be 
filent 19 fucha-ſubj - 
' But he who fpeaks dhalieves 
the Contraryistruly-alyar, and 
ſuch perſons are. gs little eſteem. 
cd in... Conyerfation,, as' they 
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' betray'the' Commerce of men, 


which conſiſts in the mutual 
creditwe give to each other,and” 
there cannot be any' thing more 
wretched thento cotitradict our 
own knowledge. | 
Secondly, 'According to - the 
fubje&'of which we Teak, as 
where we ſpeak/' of | our ſelves 
or:of-others;: ſpeaking of our. 
ſelves, fweſfay anything untrue - 
to-i-0up £own / advantage, - we 
cannot eſcape- being accounted: 
both; vain and lyars: and the lye 


will render-us odious, and the-- 


vanityridieulous; > 7 
- 'Wher weſpeak of others, we + 
mriift be carcful' that we ſpeak- 
nat; of-them to their diſadvan- 
tage;for if truth it{elf be odious- 
in:fuch: diſcourſe; 'slye muſt be 
much more, as accompanied 
with-malice, yet there is a kind - 
oh malignity in molt men, that 
cifpoſes them (out of a deſire 

dncotHs! E Z to 
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to appear more - underſtanding} | 


then their | Companions ) too 
treely to blame, and reprehend 
thoſe whom they ought to be 
more inclined. t0:;praiſe, or to 
conceal their Imperfedtions, for 
if he of whom we ſpeak. be our 
inferiour or equal, that for 
which we. praiſe him ; we: not 
onely zcnder bim mere:clterm'd 
of than, i teach 
our ſuperiours'to a greater 
ourſelves. 


value by os 

he of whom we ſpeak 
ill, be known. to excel us, we 
thereby render-out [ſelves fool- 
ith and ridiculous,and the more 
we labour to-diminifh him, the 
greaterdiſcfteem we derive: 
our ſelves, when the Com 
has kaſureto make a ſober 
pariſon, 

It is then much better to ſpeak 
to the advantage of another,. 
then to his diſadvantage , for 

though 
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though ſome may impute it to 
flattery, that we ſpeak 'much 
good of . another,- yet-I think 
thoſe who do ſo,extend flattery 


'very far, or- if they wHl call 


ſuch praiſes flatteries, I may ſay 
here are-ſome flatteries excuſa- 
He as well as ſome-inexcuſable. 
For-whea-we praiſe one with 
38 intention, onely to pleaſe, 
without any other ill deſign, to - 
divert ſome _milchicf, or to ob, 
tain. .ſome- good without the 
damage of another, this flattery 
L preſume. to ſay is exculable 
amongſt men, thus we may alſo 
judge the une of a lye, for 
where a man lies out of a 
ſportive humour, or for mirth 
alone, which appertains rather 
to. Buffoons then to perſons 
who make any profeſlion of. 
honour, in ſuck kind of lies, 
there islefdanget, and maligni- 
ty, but thoſe which axe. made 
E 4 with 
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with deſign to do an 1njury, 
though hs ſaccefs fall = 

inſt the ſpeakers 1ntentions, 
ought eſpecially to be eſchewd, 
as deſtructive to ſcociety, whoſe 
union 1s preferved by good, not 
by ill offices. But if thelye bring 
damage to none, and isof profit 
to ſome' one; it may perhaps be 
diſpenced with, provided © the 
nature of the ſubjeC& do not for- 
bid it. ; 

Vanity which ts the: other 
vice which we ought to fly in 
converſation, hath two principal 
branches, boaſting and preſump- 
non. | | 

The ridiculouſneſs of boafſt- 
ing may be diſcovered, inthoſe 
who boaſt -of things they have 
never done. He whorelates and 
praiſes what he has. done, 1s 
ſomething more excuſcable, but 
_ even-in that 'he ſhows himſelf 
not a little vain and'indiſcreer, 

þ for 
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for in lietrof "making himſelf the 


more eſteemed, he' lefſens - his 


own valtie with others, for thoſe 
praiſes which une from our own 
mouthes cannot be well recei- 
ved, this alone poſſibly has 
dots "the greateſt injury, to 
one of the greateſt Wits of this 
age, © - | 

For this felldn, Whetwe have 
occaſion to ſpeak. of our ſelves, 
we muſt Go: AY with much reſerve 
aha” modeſty; It beibg no leſs - 
vauity" ro Ps then Fr the 
Me blrt me fooliſh* perſons,: . 
_ Aifpraiſe our” ſelves, with a 

defign to engage others'in,our 
Commendation. * | 
#''There are ſome kind of poi- 
* {5nous praifes which may be 
© cautiouſly uſed of our eche- 


- * ries, which by an unexpected 


&caſt' diſcover thoſe imperfecti- 
«ons in'them which we cannot 
Trey "mn otherwiſe, this 

E 5 «indeed 
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«;ndeed is the molt refined way 
« of diſprailing, ſince there are 
*few who are arrived to that 
* degree of wildom, as to prete 
«the diſcommendation, which. is 


* adv to them, before 


« the praiſe which betrays them. 
0 Epi. jux. | 

As we prefumptibn, it extends 
it ſelf further then diſcourſe, 
omitting therefore what .re- 
rds our aGions, 1 kn 
peak. of it as it regards ur aul- 
courſe, which.is ip. two.manners, 
1. When we wil not yield 
to the opinion. of .another 
from whence comes obftinacy. 
2. When we roo paſſionate} 
ftrive to-Impoſe our  qpinions 
upon others, from whence pro« 
cedds an edious. and Jnjurious 
contradiction, to the end. that 
we -may ſeem to.,.know. and 


P 


undciſtand more then they, and 


ro be-thoyght above them 


every 
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y | everything, we ought eſpecially”: 
© | to flyjnConverſation:theſe two 
at 1ES. - 
T We ought likewiſe as a ſpe- 
1s | cies of preſumption, to afoid 
re- | being obſtinate in any argy- 
N. | ment .in a matter which touches 
the profeiinn of him we con- 
ds | verſe with, for in preſuming 
©, | that we arc in the right, we 
e- | make a ſecret refleftion upon -- 
7 | him, which is abyays: taken as - 
> | Very injurious. -. 
'$, But eſpecially wheri we have 
Id | reaſon to Contradi& any ,- we - 
er | muſt -be careful} that we-do it + 


nat. with too much roughnels, 
ſharpneſ.ox obſtinacy, + but let 


ns | us {weeten itas much as wecan - 
0 | by humble terms and expreffi- 
us | ons, ſceming as if. we deſjredras» -.. 
_ ther to be —_— thens to - 
| loſtruct, propofing.aur 'H 
ad | byyyay of doubt, and-dificuley, 
w. | and not as an affirmative, or nes . - 
ry gative 
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' gative reſolution, and that tt 
«may- be the better” taken, we 
muſt take care that it touch not 
atall the perſon, but onely the 
-matter we'diſcourſe of ;'on the 
*-pontrary,: 't1s good fometime to 
-caſt-in a word of ' praiſe 'of the 
-perſon,'weare forced to contra- 
"dit, '{ometime* confefling © our 
-doubt,and our ignorance, never 
ſtanding out obſtinately ;- but 
yielding,” when the argument 
cannot be maintained without 
begetting COD in him 
whom we oppole. | 
.: But above all there are two 
kind of perſons whom\T adviſe ne- 
ver to Contradift, to-wit, thoſe 
rowhom: we'owe much reſpect, 
leaſt we offend them and thoſe 
who” are inferiour to us, - leaſt 
engaging our: ſebves -too far, we 
feem/by !our”” conteſtation- to 
adinitithem equial- to ourſelves, 
there" always ariſing a 'greater 
ſhame 
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ſhame - and confuſion 'in' bem 
ſurmounted by them/then hot! 


in-x vitory tron a' Combat G6 


une —_ by 
-- Neither ought- we to thew 


our felves'aſtoniſhed;, or offend- 
ed at the-o pifiions of: another, 
though they ſeem ſcem-” ry Extrava- 
nt. tou ought we to 
Rom JiDIGiRed" at it the Irttle 
follies, ingdiſcretions, and levities 
they commitjn our preſence; but 
ahras config wherern they 
may ble. to" ns, whes 
ther for. our entertaitiment, or 
for the accompliſhment of *: any 
other deſign, ' Tet 'uis make-of 
them our |, 1/it'be attinns- 

cent advatitage. HU1949 VIV 
To conchude;' rouching the 
Ornaments, we, are to/ uſe *in 
our commont diſcourſe: \Thaye ob- 
ſerved it'to'be the com on-pra- 
iſe 'of moſt' 'Gettlettien to'ch/ 
dcavour' even'in conimonCbn- 
VCr- 
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verlation, > yan wig of the 
molt paid wo but in my 
opnitw a ——— Os aban- 
on our jt nay toa careleſs neg- 
let, ſo we ought not todiſcover 
tao __ care in their cleftion, 
avoiding amore grave or fortal 


way, then is natural to:us. 


I know a Gentleman, . 


olleſſoyr of no Indifferent 


q Fries, who toavoid an crrour 


on- hand,, | has betrayed. 


into.an, 


bk res Joog, «Gnas oy and 


I never heard him at 2 
ok ar MAB very y Si and 
very Cx _— arrytts gy be 

to AV t e- 
_ 4 Huags ak M a go, and 60 
of wards 
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ing over all he 
gana” 
ons of | 
exs accuſe 


” 


the farmer, 

ol affetted gravity, 
which: makes us .dxag out Our 
expreſſions, and (1n.every word 
of three ſyllables to make 2s 


mary pawſes. 
hen E baye. been. in. this 
Gentlerans .Company I have 
ſhuo'd wh muchcareall, Omar 
ſamer! nag; what .w 
ime 3. w] 
both -— and beautiful, aſt 


ihes 
T6{-48 ir i9 batiiral] 5 Foaaphd 
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'to contend with 
and i aA 


PIEHea ver) 


ho ay 


fly What i is'difpleafing; fo it'is 
rk to' avoid what on the 


dex pond fall *of beauty 

bp chatms ſ&tzot why &x- 
ape aq ah EG BE imitated 
by vthers;/Fet-T think that he 


who” 'polleſſes- any talent in. 


fee ein 1trn'com* 
patty: \vv IF''be! leſs 
EIS 
With cheſ-ſei general conſt 


AerdficnsT bl Hef ront nt-my (elf 
in thisplice,and deſcend'ro the 
more particuJar op phe is are; 
and a5, meriting” | _ ce. I 
will” eak next How a Caurtier 
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CHAP. A, 


How: we 4 noith VOOR onr Rakes ta 
- gain the favour of our Prince 
Mt... FFvverigy: 


'upon us ; bencke ſo -erſm” morale 


asto' raiſe and eſtabhſhour far- 
tunes in atay;and that his favors 
are the onely Bur, * that we pro- 
pole 'in © being © near" his per- 
ſon, how important - does the 
practiſe of thefe Arts appear, in 
which I obſerveiſome diferentes 
from what we are doi to A& 

out''of our! diity and'Toyalty: 
and what perhaps men'of a blunt 
integrity wHl hardly be petfwa- 

bene ito prathice or allow.” _ 
' 5 Jet: Hoſe therefore) who' re. 
ſolve 


go The Artof Complaiſance. 
+ by this to raiſe their for- 
tunes confider,(to engage himto 
practiſe this Art with the greater 
caution )if he bea perſon born in 


bſcurity, that  -_— of a more 
Wyſtriaus __ 


fiderable 
him, ar th, = 


as a FEGOMPEBEE wy 
glorious ations of their 


Diligencs is the firſt and moſt 
- Quality, for befides 

that. by. it ous preſence £| 
contigually for us, when. diſcre- 
$, Us £0 do 3 it, in any 
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before 'faid ) in a' condition to: 
render ſome peculiar fervice,and' 
to receive his reward , yet dili- 
muſt not go- to-importu- 
nity, and when he isnot arrived 
to- a near familiarity with his 
Prince, he ought prudently to- 
avoid being-gear -his perſon du- 
oy bs pines, 6s hwy 
5 
nnbappy: would/the condition 
of Princes be, if they might not 
have forme rimes fie, as avellfor 
their more affairs, as 
for their vertiſements, w 
they' would not take before per- 
fons in whom they have not pro- 
poſed an intire Confidence. 
We read upon this ſubjeQ, 
that” Philip Fare. of Macedon, 


was ' in = rag Confulton, 
when one day into fs Chamber entring 
unexpectedly int 

n_ him playing at a+eivial 
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ofa micity; too great, that it way 
a ſhame for him to_ abaſe himſelf 

to that; amuſement, and Ido; 
—_ know ayhether; he did -not 
reſenit-.;ſome-; deſpite, for the. 
future againſt Aptigorms, in the 
thoughts' he had. that it might 
abate that great fagtaine elteen 


of him-. Tf s TE h ob 
diligende w E 
Lhave ſpoken,n/e ought: toſhow: 


much zeal & cortternment un; all 


thoſe occurrences, where we may: 
do it-to. purpoſe, but eſpecially 
Wequghttq-propare our falves 
toendureallmanner of wearines 
in-his ſervice, and that we _ be 
— armed with cxtream- an 
&; ptheyviſe, we, {ball 
dons r\{elyes 18 r.to.'lpſe py 
one | minute 4he,.,fecompences; 
which; we expect pn the, ſer-, 
viceiof many, yea 


\:When by A long, clgrner, 


——_ PAIR8,,.A Gourticr has, 


raiſe 
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_ The Art of Complaifance. 43 
raiſed -himfelf: ts favour; ifid 
has gained ' himſelf an Intereft in - 
the ſecrets of his Prince, he muſt 
obſerve very- ſtrit; meaſures, he 
muſbalways ſpeak with an extra- 
ordinary refervedneſs; he'muſt 
confider that”: the refoltitions 
which his Soveraign takes from 
his Council,. have 'coriſequences 
ſoImportent, that he'cafiriot too 
much ' examine matters of ſo 
great weight, nor give his ad- 
vice with too much circumſpe- 
dion,” and this 'he' almoſt*'does 
with >all Imaginabte humiliry, 
and 'modeſty ; "for boldnck'in 
theſe .occafions;1s .x-mirk of 
preſumptionwhich will not fail 


| to draw upon him Hl 'Conſe- 


QUENCES.: | 2IOISELOHL 1 
>The chief chitg that # Conr. 
tier is'to- conſider (to maintain 
him in the favour'of his Prince) 
1s his-inclination arid manner of 
procedure which is uſually-con- 

121 formable 


'Formable _ his hamour, vw 
. though the "greateſt part. 
polictick Princes tadeavour to 
iſe, yet- nevertheleſs it # 
wh an: . 


1o 'much in view of all-rhe 
world, that it is cafte-'to judge 
whither they tend, and the im- 
;portance of their affairs fore 
char i mpolible but wo ice 
that 'its e but to 
ver by the motions of the 
Spirits, what their nature is 
and //Trberias the molt : crafty, 
and covert of all men, with al 
== 
the meane 
The Inclinations of. Prance 
axe Various, and almoſt infinite, 
in-that-diverſity', as thoſe & 
other met, but they may all be 
reduced to thoſe which either 
ſerve their grandeur or theit 
plealures, Grat- 
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'Grandeur - confifts wicnfig 
reputation | or riches, or 
obedience of their fubjes, or 
in the wvalour, and fidelity of 
their met! bf war, asthe Prince 
inclinesto one fide more thei to 
another, ſo we tn Fw moſt 
proper tb 'Hitn (having no 
other ke that are ſtſ 
and di te to hinare moſt 
acceptable to hitn. 

So if the Prince be voluptu- 
ous, he makes choice of thoſe 
who are beſt able to ſerve his 
pleaſures - a Prince ſiſpicious 
and fearful,as Tiberiies was, loves 
2 bold Calumniartor, who fears 
not the envy of the great, and is 

ompt and tefolute to execute 
His cottitnands, as Tatitws paints 
St) ariits to have been. 

If he be atdifted to drunken 
-debatichery , he Will advance 
near him perſons of the ſame hu- 
tour, as the ſame T;berins did 


Pon. 


i The Ft. m Complaiſence- 
Flagens and . Lucins 
hr Mary whom he ſometimes. 
Yew two' whole days Ri the 
Blog n t 1n_ -drl 10s 
rk Ml ys. his GY 

one jY the 5 
LIE bk of Syria, and the other 
with the Prefedure of the City 
of Rome : the ſame Emperour 
preferr'd a, man of a baſe condi; 
tion, an little known, before a 
cat many Noble, Perſons who 
ood in  ninctition for the 
Queſture, becauſe he-had done: 
him. reaſon, to- uſe the terms of. 
ws admirable Art, -in pledg- 
Wine -him 'a "whole Amphora of 


' The unchaſtity of- Nero made 
him” chooſe . Tigelimms anongy 
thoſe - who ſerved him in hi 
pleaſures, and kept Petronins 
near him to be the Arbiter of 
the elegance of his Luxury. Co- 
modus > and Heljogabalys fill . 

a 
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all the charges of the Empire 
with perſons as Salactous as 
themſelves, and Mulcianus was 
not ſo much eſteemed for his 
Fidelity and Condudt,as becauſe 
he proper to content the Aya- 
rice of Yeſpaſtan his Maſter, 

But I need not multiply ex- 
amples to eſtabliſh this maxime, 
which is ſo well known, by thoſe 


who are dependants on the 
Courts, viz. that he who would 


be in favour of his Prince muſt 
ſecond his inclinations and pal- 


ions. 


Here men of a ſevere vertue 
will think that it is better to 
baniſh our ſelves from Court, 
then to follow, or flatter the In- 


clinations of Princes, which ex- 


ceed ſo much the terms of reaſon 
and prudence, 

In truth I muſt avow, that he 
who deſires to lead a life wholly 
Innocent 'tis beſt to ſequeſter 

F himſelf, 
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himſelf, Yet thus far theſe-com- 
-plyances are' innocent, when he 
cannot hinder the diſorders, or 
evil deſigns of his Maſter , 'for 
Hereby he' may gain the power 
-and* opportunity to devyert by 
ſweetneſs, what he could net 


-poſſibly do by a rough oppoſi- 
tion 


And a mean may be preſerved 
betwixt a' contradiction of 'the 
will of the Prince, 'and a givi 
up our ſelves to a'vite and abj 
ſervitude which makes us parta- 
kers of his exceſſes, imitating in 
-this  Tepidus under Tiberins, 
which Tacitus repreſents as'4 
good man and a wiſe Courtier. 

The ſame Tacitus commend 
Labeo and Capito, the former of 

which diſcreetly maintained his 
liberty at Court, .and was e&- 
ſteemed of all, and the latter 
render'd himſelf agreeable to his 

.Prince by his obedience, 
With 
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- With theſe I may. recommend 
the example of Y:ibivs Criſpus, of 
whom 'Juvenal ſpeaks, -in his 
fourth $atyre,he was a rich,waile, 
-and\\ſmooth.old man,-who.main- 
tained himſelf in favqur with 
"many. Emperors of ſeveral diſpo- 
fitions. ge Nero ſaid to on, 
Criſpus, halt; thou enjoyed -t 
rela anſver'd, __ yet 4 
not-, willing: to, confeſs an un- 
truth, nor . daring to. deny-it, 
leſt the Emperour ſhould think 
himſelf touched, who. had pra- 
Riſcd with his own ſiſter. 

So that I may canclude, that 
though it is a thing more' pain- 
ful to a good man, then toa per- 
{on of wicked diſpoſition , yet 
he - ſhall gain, a contentment 
in his ſoul, if, he govern himſelf 
innot reſiſting his Prince only in 
things be cannot change or re- 
medy. 

. But,above all a good man in 

F 2 his 
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*his ſpeech muſt govern himſelf 
-w#* abundanceof caution, for evil 
Princes do very ſeldom approve 
too {vere ſpeeches from ſuch 
perſons. Plato experienced the 
[effefts of his freedom to Dennis 
- Prince of Syracuſe, having been 
by him remitted into the hands 
of'a Maſter of aſhip, to be ſold 
into Cardy, where after he was 
bought by ſome Philoſophers, 
-who gave him this leſſon againſt 
another time, Either not to fre- 
quent the Courts of Princes, or 
to learn to ſpeak according to 
their inclinations. 

The like Counſel was given 
'by Ariſtotle to Chaliſthenes,who 
followed the Court of Alexar- 
der, to ſpeak ſeldom, accordin 
to the pleaſure of him, who had 
power of his life. 

There is no remedy, but we 
muſt indulge our ſelves ſome 
kind of flattery, but not in b. 
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the kinds of it, for that baſe and 
crouching manner diſpleaſed 73- 
berizs himſelf, who coming from 
the.Senate made complaints, that 
the Senatours were of ſpirits too 
poor, and. too diſpoſ:d to ſer- 
vitude. 

And . ſometimes too - great. 
flatteries ſucceed worſe, then if 
we. uſed none at- all, for he 
who 1s ſo flatter'd, enters oft- 
times into an. opinion that we 
intend to deceive, we mult, 
lays Eſchenes and Plutarch, have 
ſomething free in appearance, 
mixed with our flattery, not 
onely to perſwade the Prince, 
that we believe what we ſay,bur 
to make it believed by others, 
and the better_ to maintain our 
reputation, 

I could produce many ex- 
amples, but ſhall content my- 
{elf to advertiſe thoſe, who mult 

be conſtrained to make uſe of. 
F 3 theſe 
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theſe flatteries, not to employ 


them" to the damage of the: 
publick, nor of any- particular: | 


perſon , but onely to- content 
themſelves to practiſe/them, to 
fatisfie the vanity 'of' therr Sove« 
raign, having thus declared my 
opinion, how far we may extend: 
our Complaifance. 


I ſhall next ſpeak of the 
different humours/ of a Prince 
and our particular Condu@'in 


ſuch Caſes. 


CRREAT XL 


Conſiderations upon the humonrs 
of Princes. 


He humours of the Prince 

' differ not much from thoſe 
ommon-perſons; if not that 

as Princes are more ' punffant in 
all other things, ſo they are yy 
Q. 
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ſo able to.moderate their paſli- 


oas and humours, they are more 


. violent. and. leſs reſtrainable by 


reaſon, 

So that the Cholerick will be 
promptin all his actions, proud 
and .imperious, deſiring that all 
ſhould. .bow . under Fl COM 
mands, enemy. of the leaſt difo- 
bedience, impatient in the. exe« . 
cution of his enterpriſes, prect- 
pitate 1n his Counſels and Reſo- 
Jutions:,, and. careleſs to-- take 
adyice of any other, if it be not 
to find ſome. who will joyn 
with, and undertake the exe- 
cution of his will, he is 10juri- 
ous,. offending lightly, but 
ſuddenly returning to himſelf; 
provided that. we ſcem to trea- 
ſure up the offence he has done, 
otherwiſe he becomes vindica- - 
tive, and perpetually hates him 
whom he has offended. 

To one of this humour a 

F 4 Courtier 
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Courtier ought to have his eye 
and earopen, and his foot in the 
air, that he may readily ſee, 
hear, ſpeak and do, what his So- 
veraign ſhall deſire without re- 
ply, pawſe or difficulty, for fear 
he make his maſter believe that 
he thinks himſelf more wiſe 
then him, rending himſelf hum. 
ble - and obedient to all his 
Commands even though they be 
beneath his dignity, patient in 
ſupporting injuries, and ready 
to forget them, redoubling hr 
fervice and obedience, after he 
has been offended, never re- 
counting his ſervices, leaſt he 
feem to reproach, but in conti- 
nuing them, awake gratitude, 
and acknowledgment in the 
mind of his Prince, amidſt the 
molt violent tranſports of his 
Choler, at which time he muſt 
carefully ſhun to meet him, for 
then all things diſpleaſe him, 
and 
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and even thoſe whom he loves 
the moſt,can do nothing pleaſing 


to- him whilſt he continues in _.. 


that paſſion , Princes of” this 2 
humour interpretall familiarity, 
contempt, inſomuch that though 
themſelves - invite us to that 
freedom, we ought not to en- 


"gage our ſelves there, but 


treat with them with grand re- 
ſpect and humi- 


: *& . * Publins Minus. 
lity 2) they are Fylmen eſt bi cum fo- 


Lions which ſeem _ babetat iracun- 
tame and gentle Agreeing with what 


. P 41 
for a time, but great” 


in” the end de» TRI ve nn 
vours - him who 


thinks he knows how to govern 


. them beſt. 


The Courtier muſt on all 
occaſions © make known his 
thoughts in a fearful and ſub- 
miſlive manger, rather as if he 
propoſed- a doubt, then in a 
decifive tone, by this -conduft, 

F5 he 
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he may ſave himſelf from. thoſe- 


reproaches, which he may, fear 
from ill ſucceſs,and it je manifeſt 
we, have always move: com- 
laints: to- ſuftain.,, when, our 
Counſels ſucceed. notſo happily 
as were expected, thenacknow- 
tedgements to. pretend:, when 


theievent is conformable tothe 


hopes. we have raiſed3. yet we 
muſt not fail to. Counſel our 
Prince! with all fidelity, and; 
propole nothing which: may nor 
turn to. his advantage. 

The Sanguine 1s uſually of a. 
Joyful nature, loving pleaſures, 
paſtime and drollery, enemy of 
fadne(s. and. melancholly, flying. 
affairs that are tedious and 
burthenſome, deſirous of peace, 
leaving voluntarily the difpoſli-. 
tion. of affairs to thoſe who are- 
under him, Joving, thoſe who. 
diſgharge them. without giving 
ſubject of Complaints, whi 


4 
Cit, 
he 
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" | he hears very unwillingly, He is 
Courteous, Erarions, and. diffi- 
cultly can diſpoſe himſelf; to do 
injury to any one, Or if he does, 
it will rather be with words than 
otherwiſe, forgetting, as, freely 
what. is done. to him, as what he 
does, himſelf; he. pleaſes himſelf 
in diſtributing favours, and is 
uſually liberal, and of a bountt- 
ful ſoul. | | 
With ſuch kind of Princes; 
we-muſt diſcourſe ſerioully the 
leaſt we can, yet. nevertheleſs - 
we ought to preſerve the reſpect 
we owe him. 
| ,, Andthoſe who have the moſt 
| wpoxrtant. affairs, of ſtate to 
- manage, muſt not repreſent them 
to- him, when they are not 
called:, or at leaſt are aſſured 
| not to find them..in their plea- 
; ſures or taking their paſtime, 
| for beſides that they interrupt 
the Prince, in- what pleaſes him 
moſt, 
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molt, they raiſe a ſhame in himto 
be ſurpriſed in ſuch diverſions, 
which he believes, that in their 
| hearts they do not approve. 

As then, theſe perſons have 
a great advantage in the ma- 
nagement. of affairs, the Prince 
referrin all things to their 
Conduct, ſo they have a great 
diſadvantage in approaching 
him, or 1n familiariſing them- 
ſelves with him, who flies thoſe 
ſerious humours as Contrary to 
his nature. 

But thoſe whoare of a jovial 
humour and equally capable of 
affairs, uſualy beſt facceed near 
fach Princes, provided, that be- 
ing out of the Princes preſence, 
they preſerve a gravity ſutable 
to their dignity, for if they 


do not they make themſelves 


defpited , and from contempt 
riſes the confidence to complain 
under other pretexts, which 

complaints 
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complaints coming to the Prin- 


ces car, 1s forced to appeaſe. 
them - by ſacrificing - him- who: 
gave the cauſe. 


A Melanchollick Prince, is 
gentle, -and flow in his reſolu- 


tons, contemplative, diſtruſtfy], 


ſuſpicious, ingenious, and meſt 
commonly malitious, of few 
words, which he moſt oft im- 
ploys before the execution of a 
deſign, to ſound thoſe who at- 
tend on him; rendring them am- 
biguous, and of a double figni- 
fication, even in the moſt knotty 
affairs he 1s ſecret, and uſfes-the 
ateſt diflimulation, an: ob- 
inate enemy of | too- free 
Xſtings, he 1s retired, loves 
ſolitude, is uneaſie of acceſs and 
uncommunicative, loving few 
perſons, and that but coldly, 

cafily hating for little cauſe, 'b 

reaſon of the diſtruſt whic 
always accompanies him, he is 
Courteous 
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Courteous, and ;fears the earth 
will. nat be enough to content... 
his: avarice, .as much)an enemy: 


of thoſe whom he has offende 
as of them who has offended 


him, vindicatif. and irreconcile- . 
able; and:.in whoſe. reconcilia- . 


tions there: is little aſſurance to 
be repoſed. 

He who would pleaſe a Prince 
of this. humour , muſt always 
march with the bridle in his 
hand, be; very: reſerved, weigh 


all that be ſays, fay nothing bur 


what. is uſeful;, and., what he 
judges. will be. well: received; 
and the molt fyre way. is,not to. 
ſpeak, when he is got requeſted ; 
in. all: hisdeportments; to expreſs 
a-grand. refpe&t and. circumſpe- 
Gon, to:ſhun contradiction, and 
ngtito pres him.too;much. in; his 
reſblutions; for. fea, his Mclan- 
cholly. ſhould: be inflamed. into 
Choler , and his Choler __ 

ate, 
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hate, and. Lay, ro Sans E Y 
importunity for what he may. be 
Far beſides, that-it.isalways: 
dangerous. to. accuſtome the 
Prince, to- give us. demaals, the. 
Melancholick bejngiſpgculative, 
holds the refuſal: fgr an offence, 
that: he has done. you,, and be-. 
heves that you-will think your. 
ſelf abudel , and become, his. 
enemy;, we muſt. almoſt do mj+- 
racles to. take- from . him. that 
opinion, for-as he forgets not 
tnjuries, ſo-he believes we wilE 
not forget- the. refuſal he made 
US. _ 
In ſhort, his humour” 1s. the 
moſt unquiet, troubleſome, and, 
unequal of all others, becauſe 
of the diverſity. and. ſtrangeneſs 
of the objeCts it produces, ua the, 


imagination, - and, for -that/'tis 
da yo nt no dYern ourſelves 
well with ſuch kind On 

ere 
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_ There isa fourth temperament: 


wherein Flegm- is predominate, 


perſons of this cold temper are: 


{ſlow in their reſolutions like the 


Melancholike, but they net- 


ther are ſo' ingenious, nor ſo 
violent in"their hate no more 


then in' their amity ; If they 


appear ſuſpicious, - it 1s rather 


out of their own-weakneſs, then: 
any diſtruſt they have of others, 


they frame no t deſigns 


fearing the want of power to ex-- 


ecute them, ſo that a man that 


deſires to pleaſe a Prince of this 


cold nature, ought to appear 


bold and adventurous, and 


eſpectally to endeavour to fuc- 


ceed in ſome enterpriſe, the' 


execution of which his Prince 


apprehends exceeding difficult,” 


or Impoſlible. © - 
Whilſt he as in this manner, 
he attraQts his eſteem, confidence 


and admiration, he muſt be ab- 
ſent 
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ſent from him as little as he can, 
for his maſter being weak may 
in his abſence have recourſe to 
ſome of his competitors, and' it 
cannot be very ſtrange, that the 
laſt having ſerved him with 
ſuccels, make him forget the 
ſeryices which - the hath 
render'd himz indeed this 
maxime/, that we muſt not: be 
long abſent from the perſon 
whoſe affeftions we would 
gain, ought to be general for all 
thoſe who would omit nothing 
that tends to their eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſince a man who: abſents 
himſelf gives opportunity to 
another to be employed, whom 
he ſeems to have left ro ſupply 


his place. 


f theſe four humours Prin- 
ces are compoſed as well as 
other men, and are thereby in- 
clined in their affeQions, accord- 
ing to the degree of. the. humour 

which 
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which-.is: moſt! predominant -in 
them 5 .Yet we mnſt-not makea 
perpetual judgement thereupon, 
for}, as their humour| changes 
according-to: their-age; affairs, 
and;converſations,ſo-our manner 
of - pracedure ſhould change, 
_ anſwer-the [Inclinations of 


In: the:time of; War we-ſe a + 


Prince Careſs, and; endear his 


Captains: and, Men-of. War, of . 
whom. in times. of ;peace,. the - 


neeellity being; paſs/d; he makes . 
very dittleaccount, and-change- 


| his martial. inclinations 
wto: thoſe of: he tranſ- 


ers favour. and affection to the - 


Miniſters of his Content. 
Tiberius was one under. Aur 
gvuitns, another during the life 
of Germanicus and; Druſus, ano- 
ther - during: the: life of Livie 
tis mother, when he loved and 
feared. Sejenus., he very. much 
differ'd 
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differ'd from what he was' whery: 
his fear was removed, according 
to the ſaying, of 'Paſſrenns;, he 
never ſaw APbther ervant- then: 
Ccaligmainthe times of Tiberms,. 


nor a worſe maſter when he ar- 


rived tothe Empire. 

Platarch' ſpeaking of the 
change of -the' manners -of'Afe- 
rias and” Sy/{4', .makes/a doubt? 
whether it” was'their- fortune 
which changed their natures, or 
which: diſcovered*-that which 
was, concealed' before*for- cers 
tain: [30 1 , | rep ty ws 
Euripides: makes one- to''re-- 

roach Agamemnon, becauſe of a 
umble man _thathe was,and ac- 
coſtable, before he was elefted- 
chief General of the Greeks, he- 
was now become an enemy of his 
friends, difficult of accefs, 
and had ſhut himſelf up in his 


| houſe; 


Bur the moſt great and: moſt: 
ordinary 


. ces. come 
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ordinary pert one of Prins. 
om preſumption, 

which.. oft-times accompany, 
wer, which renders them dif. 
cult to receive Counſel, ma-. 


pony Vans believe that as they. 
are ſuperiour in power to their, 


fu s, they are fo alſo in ſuf- 


ficiency, ſome believe that, 


they cannot: ſubmit to: Laws, 
and to reaſon, without diminiſh-, 
ng Oo authority., and that. 

they cannot do all, they, 
would, they -are-no - longer So-. 
veraigns, and that it would be, 
to--abaſe. themſelves, and to be 
no more then the Common peo-, 


ple;, if they ſhould. regulate 


themſelves, according to- that, . 


onely . which, is. permitted ro 
the : Common multitude, for 
whom they think.,, that the. 
rules of Piety, Honour and Ju- 
ſtice have been prepared, and, 


not for them. _ 


If. 
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If theſe tirannick opinions 
enterd onely into Common 
Spirits, 1t would be aleſs won- 
der, but we have likewiſe ſeen 
the wifeſt men drunk” with 
power 3 for amongſt all antiqui- 
ty, more have left better pre- 
cepts of moderation, then thoſe 
who were call'd the ſeven wiſe 
men of Greece, and yet in their 


.times there were no tyrants 
more unjuſt and cruel then thofe 
'who poſlſefs'd the power. 


Now that have ſpoken how 
we ſhould demean our ſelves 


with our Soveraign, let us ſee 


what we owe to another ſpe- 
cies of power, which common- 


| ly is but too abſolute. upon our 
wills. * | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII 
27 _ Converſation.with Ladies. 


of 'the compa. 
FN of, equenting © -Acquire_ us, 
air.of the. world, .and that 
politeneſs, [which . no-Counel 
can, give us5 a War- 


-Fiour, .who, is imply a. man. of 


War, who hath never ſiweeten'd 
-his: manners. inthe ;entertain- 
rope Os. raw 
make E: AIral ve 
4 e to ſeek his. = 
prernriny his head is onely. full 
.of Armies _ :and Afſaul Sy ; ie 
ſpeaks'of nothing but of Sieges, 
or of Battels, and how terrible 
ſever his diſcourſe i ts, I do not 
know whether it be not lef 
then the ſavageneſs of his viſage. 
If this ns, 


had 
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had enter'd into a Ladies Cham- 
ber, 'when the” was [not ' oblige; 

to-:remain in'the' Camp; he ha 

ſoon eeafed/tobe aman:of! fire 
and ſword; to: become ſociable, 
he would neither-haveſpoken of 
deſty.which would! have ' ſhut 
this mouth -upon "his own” va- 
four, would have opened #thou- 
_ others :un his/ conimenda- 
''A-DeGQor newly come from 
the -Univerfity , ' where he: has 
been:confined ,''muſt needs: be 
very troubleſome in>thoſe com- 
panies which-are/conftrained to 
receive him , © he: proves all 
things by infallible 
and ſcarce can-even forbear to 
interrupt-every-mimate the dif- 
conrſe - of :' the perſons'iiwho 
Tpeak, to tell them their :dif- 
'comrſe obſerves not at all the 
forms of | Sylogiſis, / but«ifor 


fear 


Folk 1 


fear that Greek and Latine cor- 
rupt not in this ſort, a ſpirit 
which'gives it ſelf too abſolutely 
to it, and leaſt theſe wiſe men 
appear not: \{trangers in (their 
own Countrey,: and, finally that 
they may: not fee themſelves 
conſtrained 'the ſecond time ts 
. dearn the kinguage which their 
nurſes: ſpeak, | would -they--not 
do well to viſit the world ſome- 
time to render their Dodrine 
more humane; and as Ladies are 
naturally enemies of all kind of 
rud it-13-hard that a man 
who frequents their company 
ſhould continually reſolve - to 
offend the delicateneſs of their 
Spiritz on the contrary he would 
accuſtome himſelf. Inſenſfibly to 
the defire to pleaſe them, and to 
accommodate (to the {weetneſs 


of their-entertainment, and of 


their manner of behaviour,) 
"whatſoever he has offenlive or 


diſ- 
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difagreeable in his language or 
in his countenance. 

Yet notwithſtanding we muſt 
obſerve very ſtrict rules in a 
commerce, 1n. which we have 
much more to fear then hope 3 
for, certain it is, we ought to 
regard the entertainment of 
Ladies, onely as a pleaſing a- 
muſement, or a School of potite- 
nels, 'a man” who makes it his 
whole buſineſs, renders himſelf 
contemptible, even to thoſe 
perſons whom he viſits with ſ6 
much afliduityz what is the 


object of his greateſt cares, but 


to chooſe well a Perriwig, 
or a point of France? and if he 
ſtrive at higher converſation, 
perhaps he gives well his judge- 
ment upon a Madrigal, or 
ſome piece of the Stage, pro- 


| vided always that he has 


heard ſome | perſon ſpeak of 
it before who knew *how to 
G judge 
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judge 'of '1t better then him- 
ſelf. 

. But if it be a pitiful life to 
go from Chamber to Chamber, 
without other defign then''to 
relate. md: hear trifles, 1 think 
a paſhonate and conceited 10+ 
ver is not leſs ridiculous, when 
inſtead of fixing himſelf to what 
decency requires, '/'in a great 
company, he onely dreams on 
his particular engagement 3 he is 
hardly placed according to his 
deſign, but he begins to ſpeak 
and fool with the Lady he 
loves, as if he was not obſer- 
ved; whillt the perſons who 
compole the Aſſembly are con- 
tinually caſting their eyes upon 
him to find matter of laughter 
at his looks and countenance, 
Alfo there 1s nothing to be ſeen 


more pleaſant or extravagant 


then a man who having onely 
regard'-to his own —_—_ 
: an 
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and-pallions, exprelicth his. joy 
and his ſorrow at unſeafonable 
times, \-he;; laughs' at a place 
where all. the, Company is ſeri- 
0us;ar,ſorrowtul ;1 he' ſighs! or 


APPAA ,penſive,when we: hear 
_ the any laugh from: every 


e, and ſee no .marks-but 'of 
reJoycing. | * 
1 ,We.. mult vide Ladies: after 
angther. manner and- with a dif- 
terent intention ;.It is nbt only 
permitted us, to pretend to a 
geaeral i\elteem or to a. place 
amonglt their-particular friends, 
but I may+ ſay, even that the 
deſign to render our ſelves be- 
loved, may produce very good 
efiefts,. to aſpire to this advan- 
tage; ,ve mult acquire all -the 
qualities .of a.truly accompliſh'd 
man,-we- mult have wit, (wect- 
neſs,and eomplaiſance; we muſt 
be brave, civil; honeſt, liberal, 
and \ have! , fomething of ' free, 
| G 2 gallant, 
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gallant, and noble in our action 
and diſcourſe. bs 
Above call, it is neceſlary to 
have a kind and open air, 
to ſhun all ſort of equivocations, 
we muſt not be too obſtinatein 
our opinions, never conttadid- 
Ing nor continuing to ſpeak too 
long of a matter unpleaſing, or 
of litttle importance. 'Is there 


any thing more importunate 


then a Lawyer, who relates the 
particularities of a long proceſs, 
or more tedious and offenſive to 
thoſe who are not-concerned ; 
what a charming diverſion is it'to 
a Lady to hear them ſpeak of 
contempts, and forclufions, and 
aſdajuck; and to cite a thouſand 


other terms as barbarous? where- 
of notwithſtanding they' make 
but too often uſe of in thoſe af- 
fairs where they are not requi- 
red : a ſick man who complains 
continually of his indiſpoſition; 

is 
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is-10 my opinion yet more in- 
ſupportable, he is not contens 
to diſturb the company. by the 
relation of his Colick;.and Me. 
grim, but he goes further, and ' 
tells them all the remedies heig . 

ſcribed. . Thoſe perſons who: 
Cory colleted Tales and Hy- 
ſtories to: be ready to relate on: - 
every - occaſion weary in- a+ . 
ſtrange manner ,- thoſe perſons 
who hearken to them 3 they re- 
late upon every ſubject, with a- 
thouſand, unprofitable and lan- 

uiſhing- - circumſtances, what 

ey- have prepared in am: 
Alphabetick order , and they 
lie.in ambuſh for - any common 
place, which may furniſh-them- 
plentiful matter for a long diſ- 
courle, . 

I ſhould fall into the fault 
which. I reprehend, if I ſhould 
number all the ſpecies of thefe 
great-talkers, and what diſtur- - 

G 3 bances 
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bances:they cauſe! every miritite 
m a'Civil-Society. ev It is 
m'vam to' enlarge uport''a' ſub- 
je&', againſt - whichi fo! many 
Moderfs Authors have mide 
fuch pleaſant Satyrs in Verſe 
and Proſe; I only fay, that we 
may upon occaſion” ſpeak of all 
theſe: things, ſo':that'onr: relati- 
ons be nor too long: we tatift 
ipeak in a manner unpetplexed; 
ſuccin&» and>-pleaſant, Tt #s pers 
mitted (when weare asred rhe 
queſtiow) to {peak in 's few 
words,in'what confiftsa maladyz 
and it 1s [not torbidden: us: to' 
ſpeak of a ſuit- iy Law ,, which: 
hinders us from- payttig: fone: 
duty'vof Civility,or whit ables 
us to ſome extraordinary atten-! 
dance and ſolicitation, we may 
ſpeak fomerime of Stuffs; or 

Fn and it is always 'good'to' 

now ſ&much in both; as may 
keep us as well from'being de- 
ceived 
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ceived -when we have occaſion 
to buy, as to be able to give 
our Judgement, when, it is the 
ſabje&t. of the - converlation 
which often happens among(t 
Ladies: but in all theſe ſub- 
jects, we muſt pals preſently 
to- others, and re animate the . 
entertainment, when we fee it 
languiſh. 

This Art of varying the dil- 
courſe we owe to Ladies, be- 
cauſe they have ordinarily more 
of delicateneſs then knowledge, 
ſo that they take only the flower 
of things, being not willing to 


-penetrate too far: we are alſo 


mdebtcd to them for one part 
of the reputation we obtain, 
for ſince every one hath Com- 
plaiſance for their ſentiments, 
and as they praiſe us with more 


freedom then perſuns of the 


fame Sex and Profeſtion, the 
good opinion they give of us, 
3 4 ſpreads 
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ſpreads inſeniibly, and eſtablt- 
ſhes it ſelf in our favour. 

To what I have already ſaid, 
PFheſe few Maxims may yet 
be added. : It is neceſlary 
that a man who viſits Eadies 
wear always good cloathes, 
even to A if he may 
do it without impairing his 
tortune : the expence we make 
m habits bears us through all, 
as an Ingenious man once faid, 
it ope duors to us, and 
always procures us an obligeing 
reception, and as the exteriour 
part ſtriking firſt the fight , 1s 
that which makes the firſt Im- 
xeſhon in our. Spirits , doubt- 
cls we ought to take ſome care 
to render that Impreflion fa- 
vourable. Yet we muſt not ima- 
gine that we are bEſt-habited 
when our cloathes are rich 
above the mode : on the Con- 
trary, we-cannot any way exceed 

it 


— 
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it-without ilty of 'ex- 
trava worry nc judge of 
the nous of a man, (as we of- 
ten-do) by:the:manner of wear- 
ing his cloathes,'; what eſteem 
4 we ihave for thoſe perſons, 
whoby this kind of folly,appear 
tobe men of another: Country, 
and- age, amongſt thofe perſons 
who haveſeen their birth. 

The moſt Important thing 
which regards the entertain- 
ment of Ladies, 1s to ſhun all 
manner of. equivocations, ſince 
it is certain they very ſeldome 
pleaſe, I ſpeak even of words 
which have no certain ſignificas 
tion,yet wound the Imagination; 
for as for thoſe words which 
conceal. a; diſhoneſt ſence,:they 
are only for Ruiticks and- De- 
bauched perſons, not that they 
are entirely baniſhed from con- 
verſation, many of our moderns 
have happily made uſe of them, 

G 5 in 
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in converſation in their; wr: 
rings:Crcero, who without-doubt 
was the greateſt.maſter of beats 
tiful -words:;; bath not { always 
diſdained:to uſethem> id 452 
When he: had -uptiraided;a 
man with the baſtneſs of - his 
extraction; and . the -man had 
told him-that'-he -under{tood 
him nor, yet. thow baſt/thy ears 
nn rgaying 
y that repartee, that he was of 
a ſervile condition, becauſe the 
Romaves uſe to pierce the ears of 
their{haves. | 
Finally, 1t is neceſlary , that 
thoſe who frequent the compa-' 
ny of Ladies, know how to per- 
form with a good grace, all the 
exerciſes ſutable to perlons of 
their age and profcilicn, eſpeci- 
ally to dance, and to ride the 
horſe well, always taking heed, 
nat to apply themlelves ſo ab- 


ſolutely, to acquire one of. 
thoſe 
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thoſe qualitics, as to neglect all 
the - ather , it is better that a 
Gentleman poſſeſs all equally, 
then to paſs ſimply for a good 
horſeman, or: a fine dancer. If 
one of theſe qualities be ſo pre- 


beminent as to eclipſe the Juſtre - 


of the other, the gallant who 
polleſlesit, would: be oftentimes 
expoſed to repent himſelf of his 
Skill, for if he gave him{clf tao 
much to dancing, none would 
ſpeak to him but of a Corant,or 
a Mask 3:and'1f in the other he 
ſpent the . greateſt part of. his 
life, none would ask his opinion 
but upon a Barb, or ſome 
Spaniſh horſe. Our nation loves 
better, that a perion of quality 
be inditiercuily accompliſhed 
in many things, then extreamly . 
Skilful 1n one alone. 

This 1s not my particular 
opinion, we may obſerve it is 
conformable to what the An- 

tient 
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tient Romars had in the floy- 
riſhing eſtate of ' their: Repub- 
hes i 7 

To: conclude, in the Comea- 
dics of Terence, a father ſpeaking 
of the conduct of his ſon, ſays 
that till then, he had had:no cauſe 
to complain, having- taken care, 
that the young man. had onely 
given himſelf io the chace, to 
prepare: his horſes, or to other 

eſt exerciſes, without apply- 
ing himſelf to- any of thoſe 
occupations wkh too much 
attention, and. without affecting 
to gain more $kill in- one then im 
another. 

Yet it is neceſſary to conclude 
with this important diſtinction, 
that we cannot apply our ſelves 
too. much. to things which 
regard the profeſſion we have 
" embraced, ſince it is to this 
labour, and particular diligence, 
we are indebted. for . thoſe 

famous 
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fanious men, which we have in 
all the Arts and Sciences. 
There are three ſorts of per- 


ſons, who! poſſeſs © different 


different degrees -in the favour 
of Ladies, the witty man, the 
aery and - converſable fop, and 
the ſober and prudent man. 

The firſt place for the hnmour 
of ingenious women, I aſſign to 
the witty man, though it is a 
very diffcult _ to determine 
what wit ts, (thoſe who having 
had: the greateſt pretentions to 
it, finding themſelves at a loſs 
when they fought to define it ) 
yet 'tis obſerved that thoſe men 
who have that reputation, are 
generally men of a nimble and 
volatile ſpirit, ſuch are impa- 
tient of laborious ſtudies, and 
whoſe active thoughts run over 
athouſand ſeveral objects in a 
minute,eſteeming it a thing too 
painful , to- fix long upon _—_ 
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this renders them more capable - 


to pleaſe, and to 'raiſe diverſion 
out, of every ſmall occurrence, 
and when in' one ſcene he has 
givenyou all;the delight he can, 
he ſhifts into another, never 


continuing any diſcourſe ſo long 


rill it become .diſgultful , 'ris 
this humour ({o conformable to 
the humour of that Sex) which 


makes his viſits never unac- 


ceptable, and his departure 
never without regret. &f 1 
The Converſable Fop,. is ſuch 
a one who can indifferently 
diſcourſe of what he has heard 
or ſeen, but if he venture to 
wade farther into any diſcourle, 
'tis always found very ſhallow ; 
he's a man of an amarous and 
flexible diſpoſition, and has 
always leiſure enough to give a 
fair Lady a treat,to wait on her 
toa Play, to a Ball, or to the 
Park; all which pleaſe the Ladies 
very 
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yerp: much ,;giving (them: the 
opportunity of making oſtenta- 
tion of. thetr beauty and gallan- 
ery 31: (This pretty ping 
humour in: women, the French 
ball by' the name' of: Coqnetrie, 
and: indeed fo great ja part is 
this . of the nce thoſe 
Ladies, who have .any: pretence 
ro beauty; that:he who: cannot 


_ Comply with them init, muſt 


not expect tobe very agreeable 
to cm. | 

Beſides, the Fop obliges the 
Ladies to ino | conſtraint or 
vigilance over their words and 
aftions, having a full liberty to 
fay what they pleaſe, without 
being thought vain, or fooliſh, 
by a man. who knows not what 
it is in himſelf or ia others, *tis 
enough for him to be laugh'd 
at, and to laugh tor Company ; 
and perhaps renders his Compa- 
ny; every whit as delireable 


as 
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as that of the wittieſt; man:on 
earth. ii. 1 e11 0 


The ſober and: prudent: man 


haithe; leat-[portiph in the 


eſteem of Ladies ;-for being/a 


ron thoughtful; and hishead 


uſied with other affairs,' then - 


with ftratagems- to Conquer a 
Muſtriſs, accoſts: the Ladies with 
a countenance'that: ſhows the 
diſtraQion of his thoughts, not 
. being able to baniſh the laſt 
thought that pleaſed him, to 
aſſume thoſe - which are more 
gallant and fit for the preſent 
entertainment 5 Nay though he 
does not condemn thoſe little 
Complaiſances, -which are uſu- 
ally paid to women, and allows 
that a man. may ſhow. himſc)f 
4Angenious enough in diſcourſing 
of trivial things; yet notwith- 
ſtanding ſome repugnancy, con- 
trouk the freedom, and ater 


with which ſuch things. ſhould { 


be 
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be ſpoken ; thoſe Ladies who are 
acquainted with his reputation, 


though they entertain no mean 


opinion of him for this behavi- 
our, yet they preſently find 
themſelves infected with the 
like eonſtraint, and by conſe- 
quence, his Company cannot be 
pleaſing to'em, ſince it obliges 
them to ſtand too. much upon 


their guard, who of all creatures 


im the world arelecaſt able to be 
confined. | 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter 
with this general Rule, That 
the nd way to become-a- 
greeable in any Converſation, . 
ts to- baniſh all diſtruſt, and 
to be confident that we are at- 
ready.ſo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Converſation with great men, 


* FN our Converſations with 
* | perſons eminent for their 
nity or fortune, nothing 


C 


< laiſance and reſpect ; to- 
—_— 


© ought to be diſpoſed to de- 


* meaty themſelves with all hu-. 
* mility and ſubmifſion, and to . 


© manifeſt it in all their words, 
*and.: attions, they muſt not 
© onely inall entertainments_ uſe 
*a ſweet mildneſs & Complacen- 
©tial addreſs, but alſo reverence, 
*being neither rough, ſervile, or 
* flattering , for nothing more 
* engages the affeftions of men, 
©then a handſome addreſs and 
* graceful Japguage, the firſt and 


* preateſt / 


: _=_ ſo'much upon them as. 


theſe. all wnfertours 
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*greateſt caution then that is 
ro: be obſerved, is that their 
{anghape” be-not only full of 
ſubmiſſion and humility, but of 
"ſich a difference as approach- 
ieth to' the abafing of our 
(elves, for we are born in'an 
Cage - extravagantly Comple- 
mental; 'nor ought we to be 
*aſham'd of an errour ſo uni- 
Fyerfally received 3 Cuftome 
renders our' Complyance' legi- 
*riqitite, and' ro repine were 
*malepertneſs, and" to condemn 
*i{t, tov great an arrogance z yet 
*this Complyance ought not 
*to be totally elotgned from the 
*repatds of honeſty and juſtice, 
*though T do-not bind him upto 
*the rules of that exact and 
{Imaginary vertue which are 
yo o be found in the books 
*of Plifoſophets and harangues 
*of miate-contents, but there 1s 
Fa certam vulgar morality 
* which 


| 
| 
iq 
' 
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* which I would not have them 
*to abandon, nor for any profit 
*to render themſelves baſe and 
* unworthy. 

*Toyching his actions, let him 
* take heed that all his carriage, 
*every motion of his, whether 
© he walk, ſtand, ſit, or cat, that 
* is hands, his eyes, his voice, all 
* have nothing that is boyiſh, 
© affected, or diſtaſtful, but on 
*the contrary, that he manage 
* all his ations, with ſucha meen 
* and grace, as may evinice, that 
he reverenceth, and almoſt 


* adores his ſuperiour, no profule 


<Jlaughters, no out-cries ob 


* pierceing acclamations,no rude. 
*ar Antick poſtures,no yawning. - 
*or frequent ſpitting , nothing. 


* that carries with it indecency, 
* negle&t .or exceſſive .freedom,3 
' y 9 | be tollerated, bags” 
*liberty., and . negligence of: 
< garb which fr ufe . when 
* they . 


| 
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they would be debonair, and 
«divert themſelves from ſerious 
*cogitations, is to be confined 
*to the Converſations of men of 
*equat rank, and quality, roo 
*oreat intimacy in this caſe is 
"offenſive, not but that at ſome 
*times, and for ſome moments, 
*with "ſome perſons, a pleaſant 
*familiatity, nay even a blunt 
freedom , [may ſucceed well 
©but no man ever miſcarrie 
*through exceſs of reſpect, nor 
*was Iferaced for retaining a 
*conſtant and proportionate 
*{enſe of the quality or merit of 
*his ſuperiour; thele are *the 
*ſentiments, and almoſt the very 
*words, of Joharnes Caſa the 
*Archbiſhop of Bexevento, whoſe 
diſconrſe on this ſubje&t is ve- 
ry well render'd in Engliſh 
under the title of the Arts of 
Grandeur and Submiſſion , to 
which T commend the Reader. 

| Ja 
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" "Tſhali's add a few mean 
bow to. remedy and ſuppan 
the1 zinjyrices of great Men. /;;., 

e emedy,tq prev 
the effects of their.enmity, ta 
treat with them with all reſpeRt, 
without preſuming to too much 
familiarity, or too much impor- 
tuning.them with our r Company 
or Intrufion, 

The ſecond is to difſemble 
with patience the reſentment 
that we have; we att nor ſafely 
or Rage to preſent our ſclye 
with nce 1n our mouth, of 
caſting out menaces. in quarrels 
ſo diſproportionate, the Pow 
of choſe who have .done. 
wrobg without. cauſe, exe ng 
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m this our  diſſimulation. -. - 

I know that ſome think;that 
the threats we make them who 
have 'offended us, may affright 
them to ſeek a reconciliation 
with us, and that indeed/ may 
move-men of ;poor ſpirits ro/ a 
ſeigned reconciliation, but not 
atrue 3 for: they w'ont ceaſe un- 
derhand to offend us, when they 
have the means, or a ſecret op- 
portunity 3 ſo that it being much 
more difficult to ſecure us from 
MF | a Clandeſtine then an open 
ny | enemy, it ſeems more ſafe and 
; | advantageousfor us to continue 
le | them our enemies then to. com- 
nt | pel them to reconciliation by 
ly | terrour, but this I intend ſhould 
's | hold place only amongſt equals, 
ot | from whoſe Company we may 
&5| ſequeſter our ſelves without pre- 
er | judice to our Credit or intereſt. 
W|\ _ For where the opinion of our 
ng | being hated by our ſuperiours 


1 may 
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may bxing any damage to our 
affairs or any diminution to our 
credit, a feigned reconctliation 
is to be prefer'd before an open 


enmity. 


i If we find our ſelves hated for 


an offence 'we: have committed 
to another, as'the iH proceeds 
from us, ſo we ought to think 
_ our ſelves obliged to repair it, 
either by our ſelves or-the means 
and intermiſe of our frinds. 

But to judge which of our 
enemies -may moſt obſtruct us, 
after: we have confidercd their 
power, we muſt alſo take care 
by what paſſion ( beſides hate ) 
they are moved to oppole us. 

F or the hate of ſome ſpring 
from the thirſt of vengeance, 
others from fear that if we ob- 
tain what we purſue, we ſhould 
be render'd more capable to 
oppreſs them. Now though the 
delire of vengeance be very 
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violent yet fear puſhes on our 
enemy. to appole us with a 
greater paſſion, and it is much 
more difficult to effe&a change 
upon him who is thruſt on by 
the former, then on him who 1s 
precipitated by the latter, 

We may vanquiſh the one by 

ood Offices ſervices and fatiſ- 
E&ion, but he who fears and 
diſtruſts , -cannot without much 
difficulty be perſwaded that he 
is ſecure. 

The only means 1sto reconcile 
our ſelves to them, and by many 
expreſſions of a ſincere change 
and friendſhip, revive their con- 
fidence of us, in which every 
man muſt manage his ſeveral oc- 
caſions, there being nothing cer- 
tain which can be preſcrib'd. 

With theſe few conliderati- 
ons I content my ſelf, and pals 
on to diſcourſe of Complaiſance 
in Convyecrlation practicable to 

Our 
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our ſuperiours , '<quals and 1n- 
fcriours, and to perſons of all 
ages, qualities and fortunes, in 
which general manner I princ1- 
pally intended to treat of this 
ſubject. 


CH AP. MIV. 


-How to be Complaiſant to perſons 
of all humors,ages,& conditions. 


vs Is the general practiſe for 
men to proportion their 
reſpects according to the qualt- 
ty, wealth or merit of thoſe to 
whom they addreſs them, but 
fince among(t thoſe who pre- 
tend to no more then being 
Gentlemen, there appears no 
.diffterence of quality, for every 
one 1s not uns wa ſo much a 
Herald, as to know how antient 
every mans family 1s with whom 
he converles, and indeed there 
—O_ 
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are few who Will not take it as 
an affront, that any ſhould pre» 
tend to be |, better. Gentle» 
men then themſelves 5 and 
ſince mens eſtates or fortunes 
are oft conceal'd, and thoſe of 
lefler fortunes deſire their hopes 
ſhould be thought to ballance 
the. poſſeſſions of. the others : 
and laſtly fince' every man has 
ſome. pretentions, to wit and 
merit, none being willing to 
yield precedence to his Compe- 
titor. I cannot approve their 
procedure, who thus too ſtrictly 
give to every one what is their 
due,as a practiſe capable to raiſe 
more enemies then friends, 

I (hall therefore once more 
lay down this Rule, that he 
who would be Complaiſant, and 
oblige in Converſation, muſt 
perfectly learn the inclinations, 
and the various motions of the 
will of man,, and as much as he 

M3 can 
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can conform or accommodate 
himſelf to all his affe&ions ; for 
this reaſon I ſhall endeavour to 
expoſe theſe different mo- 
tions, beginning firſt with Cho- 
ler. 

The Perſon which is agitated 
with this paſſion, openly com- 
plains of an injury received, 
amplifies it, and has a ſpirit full 
of vengeance, he is prompt in 
his enterpriſes, fearleſs of dan- 
ger, ſeeks rather the means to 
execute, then to enter into con- 
fideration of what he is about to 
do, he purſues his raſh deſigns 
with precipitation, ſpeaks 11] of 
him who has offended him, raiſes 
him all the enemies he can, and 
by his Countenance manifeſts 
that paſſion in various and dit- 
ferent forms, his face changes 
colour, he ſpeaks with impetuo. 
tity and confufton, looking 
Tometimes wildly , caſtin = 
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inflamed eyes, ſometimes here 
and ſometimes there. 

He who would accommo- 
date himſelf to him who is 
tranſported with this paſſion, 
muſt imitate him in ſome of his 
actions, and ſeem as if his anger 
| vagornage from the ſame cauſe; 

laming the perſon -who has 
done it, praiſing vengeance, ap- 
proving his promptitude, bold- 
neſs, and reſolution to revenge, 
and the like, | 

In ſhort, in all thoſe haſty and 
violent reſolutions which choler 
may produce , we mult ſeek to 
defer the execution, by the moſt 
ſpecious pretexts we can found- 
ing that delay, (if poſhible) up- 
on. ſuch conſiderations, that we 
fee already embraced by. the 
paſſionate man. 

It is charity in this occaſion to 
deceive our fiend, when tis to. 
divert him from. deſigns full of 

H3 . violence 
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violence and hazard, and Com- 
plaiſance to act after ſuch a 
manner,that we ſeem not to ac- 
cuſe or reproach him by avowing 
eontrary ſentiments to his. 

With a perſon of a ſweet nas 
ture, and a contrary diſpofition 
to Cholcr, we muſt take the 
contrary method, for ſuch per- 
ſons. are ufually free from 
thoughts of vengeance, ſpeaking 
with much humanity even of 
thoſe who have offended them, 
diminiſhmg 1n excufing the 1n- 
jury received, conſidering the 
difticulties, and - the «dangers 
they may meet with in their re- 
venge, they grant they ought 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
vanquiſhed by that paſſion, 
but that they ought to proceed 
with reaſon, and with Counfel, 
and are content with any mode- 
rate ſatisfaCt 10n. 

It we would accommodate 

our 
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our ſelves to ſuch perſons, we 
may promiſe the reliſtance they 
make to the impetuoſity of cho-. 
ler and to the dchire of revenge. 
And their wiſdom, in poiling the 
myury with the qualities of him 
who hath done it, and of him 
who hath received it. 

The fearful man takes into 
conſideration all. kinds of dan- 
gers, how ſmall ſo cre they are, 
theevil ſeems to approach nearer 
then it does, he is afraid and al- 
larmed at all things, his hopes 
are feeble, and he 1s diſtruſttul 
even of things that are certain, 
he oft changes his advice and 
Counſel, and always flotes in 
irreſolution, turning himſelf on 
that ſide where there appears 
leaſt danger, though 1t be Jeſs 
honourable, aggravates the pre- 
ſent danger, forgetful of him- 


| felf and thoſe perſons which are 
| molt dear to him, preferring 


H 4 always 
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always before them his own 


fecurity 3 he betrays his fear by 


many geſtures and countenan- 
ces, changing oft his viſage, 
growing pale, ſpeaking confuſed- 
ty, inconſtantly, and with many 
terruptions. 

To accommodate our ſelves 
to this paſion, we muſt en- 
deavour to juſtifie his fears 
by reaſon, calling wiſdom. and 
providence the mother of ſe- 
curity, blaming the reſolution 
which founds it ſelf upon vain 
hopes, and calling-it temerity 
ro at otherwiſe, and fometimes 
ſhewing as if we were ſtruck wth 
fearz we may excuſe what we 
ca'1not praiſe without ſome kind 
of ſhame. 

On the contrary,if we have 


any affair with a man full of | 


confidence, wha-enters not into 
conlideration of any thing 


which may bring feap or dam. | 


mage: 
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-mage, & who thinks he is able to 
defend himſelf from misfortunes, 
amplifying the means that he 
hath, & diminiſhing the evil and 
the danger ; being prompt to ha- 
zard and to put his defigns m 
execution 3 accompanying all his 
aftions with a Countenance full 
of joy, & a ſpeech bold, conſtant 
and reſolute 3 we may remember 


him of his condition, quality, 


power and credit, which gives 
us all aſſurance, that he will 
obtain: what he enterpriſes, di- 
miniſhing the peril” and hazard, 
exalting his providence, and the 
means that he has in his hands;let 
aus alſo praiſe the promptneſs of 
his reſolutions, the conſtancy of 
his purſuit, and his courage to 
execute, and if occafion prefent, 
let us ſhow that we have (in our 
own affairs) followed his me-- 


thod of procedure. 
But if we would accommo- 
H 5 date 
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date our ſelves to a perſon who 
is touched with ſome ſhame, 
conſidering that ſuch perſons 
(who complain , and are grie- 
ved when there falls out any 
thing which gives them ſhame, 
and ſtrive to conceal it or ex- 
cuſe themſelves, confeſiing their 
fault ( being diſcovered ), and 
ſhowing by their penitence, that 
they are jealous of their ho- 
nour, or reputation,) take no 
| —_ to have the remem- 

rance of the cauſe of their 
ſhame revived. 

With theſe kind of perſons, 
therefore let us ſeem as if we 
were grieved at the diſpleaſure 
they reſent, that we unwilling- 
Iy enter into the diſcourſe of ut, 
and tell him ſuch ſhame proceeds 
from a nature very commenda- 
ble,and jealous of honor, & that 
there 1s no man, who 1s not ſub- 
jet to fach accidents, whercof 

in 
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in the end, time, or ſome con- 
trary action will cflace the me- 
mory. 

But if we encounter with per- 
ſons ſhameleſs, and Impudent, 
conſidering that ſuch perſons 
ſuffer not any diſpleaſure, ſhame 
or repentance, from any thing 
they commit, how diſhoneſt {0 
ere it be, but on the contrary, 
praiſe and excuſe their actions, 
& ſometimes ſpeak of them with 
pleaſure, having no regard to 
the injury ſuch things do to 
their reputation , hating and 
contemning thoſe who do con- 
trary or find fault 'with their a- 
tions. 

If we cannot diſingage our 


| ſelves from ſuch kind of perſons 


we mult, as the ſaying 1s, howl 
with the Wolves,and with them, 
blame, and contemn that too 
great regard that is given to the 


Opinion and cenſure of ten, to 
which 
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which thoſe who ſubje&t them» 
fetves are ſlaves, and are depri- 


ved of an infinite of pleaſures: 


and conveniencies, accufi 
thoſe (who regulate themſelves 
by that meafure)) of too great 
ſeverity and' ſimplicity. 

To accommodate our ſelves 
to him, who has a-particular af- 
fection to. another, (knowing 
that fach perſons praiſe, openly, 
honour, reſpect, defend, and ex- 
cufe whom they love) we muſt 
ſhow that we approve the choice 
and the clefnon he hath made, 
and praiſe the conſtancy of his 


atfetions, and' the Offices ' 


done to them he loves. 

But to him who hates ano- 
ther, If we are forced in that to 
comply with him, we may 
blame the perſon hated; aggra- 
vate the actions and ill offices 
he has done him, and ſeeming as 
if we ſhould rejoyce at any ill 

which 
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which ſhould befal him; and be 
troubled at the good, charging 
the fault upon him, and amplifie 
the injury he has done to the 

other. | 
But becauſe our good will or 
afteftion appears not but by 
the effects, which are compriſed 
under. the name of Courteſte, 
we muſt know, perſons which 
are thus diſpoſed are: ready to 
do a pleaſure , rejoycing when 
occaſion is preſented; watching 
the time, hog and conditions 
of the perſons, which may in- 
Vite and give them the means 
to an aCt of kindneſs, they are 
pleaſed that they- are the firſt 
in doing of | Courtefies, and 
blaming thoſe who do contrary; 
are very joyful to be accounted 
ſuch, and to be beloved, che- 
riſh'd, honoured, praiſed and re- 
ſpected for this reaſon ; with 
ſich perſons, we muft praiſe 
their 
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their readineſs ta do Courteſies; . 


let us ſhow our ſelves very much 
contented when they preſent to 
us any occaſion to imitate their 
example, and let us be careful 
to acknowledg,cither by way of 
thanks, or by ſervices, or by 
other benefits, that which we 
have received. 

If we have to do with un- 
grateful perſons, (whoſe Com- 
pany I ſhall always Counſel to 
fly, as much as it ſhall be poſlt- 
ble), we may diminiſh the plea- 
ſure received, blame the 1n- 


tention of him who did it, re+ - 


monſ\trating, that it is hard that 
he ſhould be charged with an 
obligation without juſt cauſe, 
and that wiſe men kk very 
well how to make a diſtinction 
betwixt a real favour, and what 

are feigned or but counterfeit. 
Thoſe who are of a kind and 
loving nature, are allo accom- 
pamied 
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nied with pity and compaſ\- 
Eon towards others, commilſe- 
rating, and lamenting the ills of 
the perſon afflicted, ſhewing not 
only themſelves fenfible, how 
unworthy ſuch perſons (whom 
they lament) are of the ills they 
ſuſtain, but alſo- that they have 
cauſe to fear,that as much may 
arrive to them, or to thoſe 
whom they love, praiſing oft 
the patience, courage, .condi- 
tions and qualities of the afflict- 
ed, condoling and comforting 
them, and offering them their 
alſiſtance and ſuccor , and ſome- 
times with ſighes & tears grving 
ſigns of their compaſlion ; in the 
ſame manner we may demean 
our ſelves, according as the qua- 
lity of the ill, and decency re- 

ures. 

Thoſe who are tranſported 
with indignation for the good 
which arrives to any one with- 
out 
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out+ merit, are accuſtomed -to 
debaſe and diminiſh his qualifi- 
cations and deſert, and to- caſt 


out complaints of the condition . 


of humane affairs, and of the 
blindneſs of fortune. | 
The envious almoſt demean 


themſelves after the ſame faſhi-' 


on, but - to gratifie him the 
more, we may enter into a 
Compariſon of him who envies, 
with him who 1s envied,exaltin 

the merit of the envious, —_ 
leſſening that- of the perſon 
' envied, ſummoning together all 
the ill ations of the laſt, which 
are moſt worthy of hate or 
contempt. 

But men of theſe diſpoſitions, 
being ſuch as a Gentleman 
ought to ſhun, he will not need 
to engage himſelf in theſe Com- 
plaiſances, but when he is 


forced. by ſome grand confidera- - 


tion, and then, with ſuch diſcre- 
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tion, as honeſty and prudence 
demands. 

As to joy and ſorrow, they 
govern differently, for joy 
admits not willingly ſorrow into 
its company, but ſorrow may 
be in ſich a degree, that the 
forrowful will freely admit a 
joyful and pleaſant man, provi- 
ded that he know how to inſt- 
nuate ſweetly; for if in the 
mid{t of a deep ſorrow, any one 
come to play the Buffoon, he 
renders himſelf —_— and . 
importunate, bur if ſuffering to 
paſs over the violence of the 
grief, and accommodating him- 
felf for a time, ſome diſcourſe 
may happen, that from thence 
we may {lide to another, and by 
_— enter _ Om 
which ma ve pleaſing to the 
afflicted 4 on and al his 
forrow. | 

For the nature of man, being 

MmAaTre.: 
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more 1nclined to pleaſure then 
to things irkſome, the former 
being preſented with addreſs, he 
embraces it more willingly. 

But indeed,this rather regards 


cdivertiſement than Complai- | 


ſance, which amongſt perſons in 
forrow. obliges us to filence, 


.-when we - cannot. in decency ' | 
-imitate' the Countenances . of 


thoſe who are in affliction. _ 

_ As to joy,every one knows 
how to counterfeit it, and he 
who intermixes ſome praiſes of 
him with whom we would com- 
-ply,ſhall be yet more welcome. I 
thould be too long to repreſent 
all the different manners of be- 
haviour, which procecd from 
our interiour motions, and that 
would not only be tedious, but 
alſo unprofitable, this being ſut- 
ficient to comprehend how we 
ought to govern our ſelves upon 
all other occaſions. | 


[ 
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I ſhall only give this advice, 
by the way, not to Ape fooliſh 
and ridiculous countenances, as 
did the Courtiers of Alexander, 
who carried their heads more 
inclined to one fide than ano- 
ther, becauſe Alexander carried 
his after that manner. 

It 1s true, that ſometimes we 
are conſtrained to imitate the 
vices and debauches, as well as 
the vertues of thoſe with whom 
we converſe. Alcib;ades being at 
Athens, was both Orator and 
Philoſopher ; amongſt the Lace- 
demonians,he ſhewed himſclf au- 
ſtere and ſevere in his life ; with 
the Thracians, he not only uſed 
to make himſelf ſpruce, but to 
drink luſtily ; with the Tonians, 
he was voluptuous, jovial and 
fantaſtick; and with the Perſians, 
fumptnous and ſplendid in his 
habit and other accoutrements, 


according to. the humour of 
that 
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that luxurious Nation. 


Such ſpirits are very proper 


in the Court, where we muſt 
comply and render our ſelves 
ealte to conform to all kind of 
humours and manners, without 
being perceived to be guilty of 
conſtraint. 

This ſhall ſuffice, touchin 
the difference of perſons, which 
proceeds from the diverſity of 
our interiour conditions. Next 
I paſs to the exteriour, which 
being alſo infinite, I ſhall only 
take notice of thoſe, which may 
ſerve to- know-the interiour, or 
ſuch which are moſt remarkable 
in converſation. 


CHAP. 


b | 
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CH AP. XV. 
of the difference of perſons, in 


their outward Conditions,pro- 
ceeding from their Age. 


Hoſe exteriour conditions 
of perſons, which may 
ſerve us to make a judgement 
of their interiour, proceed either 
from their age, or from their 


| fortune. The age of man may 
| be divided into different parts, 
but thoſe in 'which the differ- 


ence of manners are principally 
to be remarked, are youth, man- 


hood, and old age. 


In youth we are uſually lead 
by our wills, prompt to execute 
our deſires , ardent and incon- 


| tinent in the pleaſures of the 


| body, oft changing, and eaſily 


glutted and diſtaſted, even 
with 
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with our pleaſures, which cans | 


not endure long, no more then 
all other things that are violent; 
we are eaſily tranſported to 


rage, and for.ſmall things we 


abandon our fclves to the impe- 
tuoſity of Choler, becauſe that 


in this age, we being more paſlt. |. 


onate for honour , can lefs'en- 
dure contempt, but we are 
withal lefs.covetous, not havi 
yet proved what want 1s, which 
is the reaſon that in this age, we 
are commonly ſuperfluous and 
profuſe in our expences. 

There is alſo in youth leſs of 
malignity, and more of ſimpli 


city, then in another ſtate, be» |. 


cauſe of their want of expert 
ence and conlideration of the 
world, 

From hence it comes, that 
yong men becauſe they have not 
been oft deceived, are ſo (weld 
with hope, -that they promiſe 

them- 
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themſelves all they deſire, and 
alſo becauſe their hopes are 
greater then the memory of 
things paſt, for hope regards 


{what 1s to come, which is much 


greater in youth, then the re- 
membrance of paſt objects, 


they being alſo Cholerick, 


and full of hopes, Choler is the 


cauſe they enterpriſe all things 


prompey , and the hope they 
ve to compaſs their affairs 
makes them afraid of _— 
and to enter eaſily into a confi- 
dence of themſelves. 

But they are alſo modeſt and 
reſpeCtuous, out of a refle&ion 


. of their own want of knowledge 


or experience, following ra- 


ther ſplendid vanities than what 


is profitable, and commonly 
friendſhip and love are more 
ltrong in that age then in any 
other, becauſe the conſideration 
of profit, which ſometimes dif. 
ſolves 

_ 
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ſolves thoſe amities, has leſs ; 


poſſeſſion in the thoughts of 
young perſons. 
Yet though they are uſual- 
ly ignorant of many things, 
ey have nothing the leſs 
of preſumption , and thinking 
they know all, they ſtick not 
to aſſure all, from whence it 
comes that they ſometimes run 
beyond their bounds in their 
deſignments, and in their opini- 
ons, inclining in all their affefti- 
ons towards the extremities, 
whether it bein love or hate. 
© They always do 1njury rather 
by their infolence and petu- 
lance, then by malice, they are 
eaſily moved to compatlion, -ha- 
ving a opinion of all men, 
and believing them better then 
they are, becauſe the frequent 
practice of vice, in regard of 
their age, 1s not ſo well known 
to them; this is the cauſe alſo 
that 
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ſs: | that having more inngcence 1n 
of | them, they condemn vice-1by 
their judgements with more-ſe- 
l- | yerity, and the ſanguine com- 
S, | plexion ruling uſually in ' that 
els | age, they are ſportive; ' de- 
ng | lighting in mirth and gayety- 
ot But old men, as they are of a 
t | contrary temperament, ſo their 
in {| manners, and: their humours, 
Ir | are/direfaly contrary to thoſe 
1- | of young people. | 
_ or —_— been long ac- 
'S, | quainted with the world, and 
oft diſappointed-and deceived, 
ct _ athate nothing, nor pro» 
t- iſe themſelves any thing, ſhew+ 
ic | ing that they hold all . a as 
a- | opinion & doubt,and nothing of 
n, | ſcience or certainty, their cou- 
N | rage and refolution of mind is 
it | weak, becauſein their lives they 
f | have had _ croſs rencoun- 
n | ters and repulſes, ſpeaking al- 
O | ways ——— , —_ —_—_ 


Co oorek, to them- 


conftrue al, things done mae 
[Intention : ey are: ſuſpi 
rr fear: which freezes theit 
hearts, and: of the 
they have of the 1 — 
MED , they. neither me. 
hate with vehemetice «they 
defire to live morethen: youtg 
men, becauſe "that delire 1s 
commonly of things fartheſt re- 
moved fromus, ſo that life being 
rr ey which daily retires from 
to enjoy, hey. =o 
jo" n part, 
becauſe is _ means to 
they- ave Cſtaimel "ah 9, ny 
oumaulation, the little hope they 
\ al to-be able co'do it, inehe 
ore 
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ſhort time which remains, and 
the ecaſineſs to. loſe the riches 


| they have already got. 


The remembrance of- what 


'is palt, renders them extreme 


talkative & ſometimes vain and 
Importunate , th ow eaſily 
angry,& very crabbed, but with- 
al that anger is always feeble. 
As for the appetites common 
to men, part have abandoned. 
them, and thoſe few which re- 
main, have little force, from 
whence it "comes that they fuſs 
fer themſelves to be guided by 
their wills, meaſuring all -by 
their gains and- profits 'The'ins. 


- ons/'to hurt, and” nor ont of 


bravado 3 they are full of com- 
paſſion like the young, but 
that in them is weakneſs, and 
not the goodneſs or beunty of 
their nature , or the effects of 
that ' innocence, which ordi- 

I 2 narily 


narily accompanies youth : 
From theſe two extremities, 
*tis eaſie to devine the humor.of 
thoſe who are in their age of 
manhood which is ua'ly 
eloigned from that confidence, 
and preſumption , common to 
the young, and from the fear 
andydiſtruſt of the old : thus 
| moderation in their man- 


'ners, and in their judgement of - 


| they deporr themſelves 
_ with circumſpe@ion;, joyning 


the profitable with ene By, honeſt; 
and aſſembling all the advan- 


tages: which are ſeparate from 
youth-and old age, the defetts 
nd excelles of both ages be- 


come more moderate in them.: ' 


CHAP, 
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C HA P.. XVI. 


of the difference of perſons accord- 
ing to-the condition of their 
fortune. 


TN /E now come to the dif- 
ference which proceeds 

from the divers conditions of 
mens fortunes. _ 
The. four principal advanta- 
ges which we receive from for- 
tune,are Nobility, Riches, Power 
& Happineſs, to which, four dil- 
advantages are oppoſed, which 
may diverſifie and change our 
manners of proceeding, . by how 
much therefore. that our know- 
ledge of the contrary, may iu- 
ſtrate the knowledge of what is 
oppoſed to it, I ſhall content my 
ſelf to repreſent here the inclina- 
tions,,and manners of thoſe who 
poſſeſs theſe four advantages, . 
| I 3 Men 
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Men who are of Noble-birth, | thi 
are more ambitious & more thir- 
{ty of honour then others, it be- 
ig the uſual nature of menwho 
poſſeſs any good, toendeavour 
to increaſe it, and pride ordina«. | 
rily accompanying thoſe of this 
condition, they not only con- 
temn/men of a baſe condition, 
but alſo thoſe whoare not ſoan- 
cient in their. nobility as them- 
tlves. 6 

The Richare inſolent and lof. 
ty, taking their confidence and 
courage from their wealth, which 
they cfteem to be the price of all 
things, and by conſequence, all 
things to be in their power, they 
are curious and delicate, as well 
becauſe thele are the- ordinary | d 
produtt of abundance,asto make | o 
oftentation of their Grandeur, et 

They are ingrateful, arrogant, 
vindicative, boaſters & vainzand | u 
becauſe men pleaſe themſelvesin | n 

thinking 


, 
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thinking and ſpeaking of what 


they love and admire, the: rich. 
admiring:and loving \nothing:ſo: 
much as itheir riches; they 1; 
ordinarily of it, and-glory them 
ſelves in 1t, believing that every 
one takes as much pleaſure: in 
ſuch things as themſelves, fo:that 
mn effe&: they.are happy intheir 
folly. | 
' » But there is a: very«great dif. 
ference between thoſe who have 
been long rich &deſcended from 
| anceſtors, &thoſe who 
have. attained to. eſtates on a- 
ſudden, theſe latt being more 
mprudent,. more avaricious , 
and more Inſolent: 

As to the mjuriesthat the rich 
do, they are committed more 
out of infotence and bravado, 
then with intentions to hure; 

- Thoſe who are-powerful, and; 
in-ſome great authority, are al- 
moſt of the ike humour: but 

they 


| rather great then 
rr oe re is —__ more 
modeſt then thoſe who are rich, 
being alfo accompanied with a 
moderate ſeverity. | 
As to their injuries, they. are 
great, according to.their power, 
ifficultly reconciling themſelves 
with thoſe they diſtruſt, -and 
who ſhew they reſent them+ 
ſelves offended by them. 
Thoſe who inall their actions 
' have been attended with happi» 
neſs, and ſucceſs, have all the hu- 
mours of the Noble, Rich, and 
of men in Power, but they are 
yet more arrogant, cholerick 
and inconſiderate , expecting 


that 
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that all things ſhould wait upon, 
' their wiſhes, without controul 


or. oppolition. 
1 Belides,theſe differences which: 


proceed, the difference of age,or- 
the various conditions of for- 
tune, we muſt conſider in Cone: 
yerſation, if the perſon with ' 


whom we have any affair, be our 


Domeſtick, or a ſtrange, ror our 


confident; our equal,or unequal; 


inferior, or ſuperior tous of a 
good,or ill narurezone that has a 
"es to ſpeak truth, ora lyarz 
ether pleaſant, gay & modeſt, 

or ſevere; haughty and interef- 
ſed,or difintereſſed: every one of 
theſe qualities requiring a par- 
ticular manner of addreſs, for 
with our Domeſticks and Conthi- 
dents we muſt be free, with 
ſtrangers diſtruſtful, and more 
reſerved, we muſt honour Supe- 
riours, reſpect -our equals, and 
towards our Inferiours uſe 
Courtelic 
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Courtefie and ſweetneſs. 

We may alſo proceed withiall 
ſecurity and confidence towards: 
men of ſincerity andunſuſpected: 
integrity, but never give any 


credit to thofe who- are accu«! * 


ſtomed to lying, or who: have 
not much reputation. 

Towards thoſe who are of 
agreeable Converſation, we muſt 
demean our ſelves with much 


familiarity, with: thoſe who are 


ſevere, let us be more reſerved 
and treat with fewer words. 

To the ambitious and haugh- 
ty, let us pay all the honour 
they deſire of us, and ſeem to 
eſteem them much, but with 


thoſe who are humble and mo« 


deſt, Jet us live without con- 
ſtraint, or any affteftation ; tothe 
malevolent and malicious, let 
us not give an car, but in ſucha 
manner that they may not 
fuſpect that we take them for 

ſuch, 
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| tuch, and-thoſe who are full-of 
will and aflection, let us 


| Sender - all the: teſtimonies of 
amity we-canz with intereſjed 
| 6 tis gaod to demean' our 

ves as'wicly1nwhat concerns 
their :1atereſt, and nat believe 
lightly what: they fay.; .on-:the 
contrary /to. -thoſe: who: are:ndt 
intereſiced, ' we.need notbe foru- 


in -grving' our credit. 


| * curmdrs, fhown' what mea- 


Tures we are to obſerve from the 
4ifforence -of perſons and their 
Conditions, "where remains lit- 
tle to be added to render us 
pleaſing in the molt difh- 
cult Converſation. And there- 
fore thus I conclude this ſmall 
Treatiſe with this note, That the 


| gag of this Art is of a pub- 


k as well as private advan- 
tage, for by its influence on pri- 
vate diſpoſitions, it allays the 
heat, and thoſe unquiet _ 


; of ſullenand moroſe di 
-ſpotitions,and uneafie of acceſs} 


+5 BAY 


Hoc adulandi genus, gens ; 
dentiſſima landat. 


